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MODERN 
TREE CARE IS 
BASED ON 
SCIENCE and KNOWLEDGE: 
AN 
UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
WILL HELP 
TO 
DETERMINE 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 
TO YOUR TREES, 


AND TO 
PROPERLY EVALUATE 
THE 
SERVICE 
YOU 
RECEIVE 








BRACING and CABLING 


The Bartlett Way 


Every year, thousands of valuable trees are injured or destroyed by heavy gales, winter 
ice and snow storms—trees which might easily have been saved by the right training when 
young, or proper bracing and cabling later. 

Nature, unfortunately, fails thousands of times in her attempt to promote and protect tree 
life unless aided by the scientific helping hand of the trained dendrician. This can be proved 
over and over again, even to the most skeptical. 

A most common and striking example is that of the V-crotch limb formation in trees. 
An unprotected tree with a V-crotch is almost certain to be damaged sooner or later in its 
life because of the nearly parallel growth of the constantly increasing diameters of the 
adjoining parts; the more abundant the top foliage and majestic the tree, the more likely 
the breakage is to occur. 

Starting with just a small crack, by the tearing of the cambium tissue at the crotch joint, 
the elements of rain, ice, hot sun and wind begin their wearing process of breaking down 
the tree. Nature tries to heal the wound, as evidenced by the roll of callus growth, but 
eventually a strong wind from the right direction will either split the tree in half, or cause 
the total loss of a valuable and beautiful structural limb. 

When trees shows a tendency to develop the V-crotch, judicious pruning in the early 
stages will overcome the V-crotch; proper feeding when young will also aid in developing 
strength and vigor to withstand the attacks of storms. 

However, when conditions develop where bracing is called for, it is important that the 
work be done promptly and correctly. When improperly done, either cable bracing or bolt 
bracing may be of little use. 

Trees are constantly in motion even on calm days. The intensity of the wind from what- 
ever direction it may come determines the bend and sway of the branches and trunk. The 
Bartlett Company was the first to introduce eyebolts and cables back in 1909 for the cable 
bracing of trees. This allowed for the free sway of the branches. Eyebolts and cables have 
now been adopted wherever professional tree bracing is done. Jn most instances cable 
bracing is all that is necessary; however, when a large tree is split or about to split, wood- 
screw rods (bolt bracing) are often used lower down near the trunk of the tree. Usually 
these are put in pairs on opposite sides of the tree near the outer margins so that the trunk 
or large branches will sway as a whole rather than in parts. Keen judgment and accumulated 
experience determines the kind of bracing required. Trees grow and increase in size yearly 
so that all bracing should be checked frequently and new braces added higher up as the 
years go by. 

Materials and technique are very important factors; galvanized eyebolts, thimbles and 
specification cables together with the proper tools for boring holes through the heartwood; 
proper counter-sinking of washers; ingenious methods of tighten- 
ing the cables; various sizes and specifications of screw rod and 
high tolerance wood boring en pS - — for this For 
seemingly simple yet very exacting part of Bartlett Service. 

Proper bracing determined by scientific knowledge as to DECEMBER 
stress and strain coupled with the proper materials and technical @ Bracing and Cabling 
pon ns the assurance which you desire against break © Prune dead and diseased 

Your Bartlett dendrician will serve you well; his years of branches 
training, his thorough up-to-date knowledge drawn from our @ Corrective or selective 
extensive Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, and oe pA 
the most modern equipment assure you only the finest tree care. @ Woodland clearance 

@ Vista cutting 
@ Feeding 
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DERE EERE 
| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


How should I winter a night-flowering jasmine? 

This rather rare Indian shrub or tree, Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, 
is considered to be a warm greenhouse plant, especially during 
its Summer flowering season. In the home, it should be possible 
to carry it safely through its Winter resting period in a well 
lighted place where the temperature remains at about 60 de- 


grees but little higher. 
* . oa * 


How may I propagate a tender-topped blue hydrangea? 

Soft cuttings taken early in the next growing season should 
root readily enough. It is sometimes possible to dig down be- 
side an old clump and, with the aid of a keyhole saw, take off a 
division. Another suggestion is to hill up slightly about a few 
new shoots in Spring to enable them to form roots in the 
mounded soil during the Summer. 

* . * + 


How are bulbs of ismene or Peruvian daffodil forced indoors 
in Winter? 

One gardener has successfully handled the plant indoors by 
potting its bulbs and giving them the same treatment as his 
amaryllis. That is, a rest period during the final months of the 
year and good culture in a fairly warm, sunny place for the 


rest of the time. 
* * “ 7” 


What Winter protection should be given to Verbena bonariensis? 
In northern gardens, this verbena will behave as an annual. 
If seeds are permitted to drop in Autumn, numerous volunteer 
plants will come up in the same location.in Spring. The self- 
sown seedlings will need no further attention in Spring than 
thinning to the desired number of properly spaced plants. 
+ . + + 


I have failed to kill cattails with some of the modern weed killers. 
What is the correct procedure? 

There seems to be no definite knowledge as to how to proceed 
to get a complete kill of cattails by foliage spraying. However, 
a spray program using 2-4-D, started in Spring when the soft 
growth has not reached full height, will give a large measure of 


control. 
* * . * 


Why are the young shoots of my plant of grape ivy dying and 
dropping? 

Examination will probably reveal that bad environmental 
conditions of one sort or another, such as constant over-water- 
ing, have caused the roots of the plant to die. 


* * * * 


How can I protect my delphiniums against cyclamen mite? 
Clean stock should be used in the initial planting. The plants 
should be far enough apart to prevent the meeting of their 
foliage. Care should be taken to avoid brushing against plant 
after plant in the course of cultivating or while blooms are being 
cut. Infested plants had better be removed and destroyed. 
+ * * >” 


A bittersweet plant that used to bear fruit was pruned back to 
heavy wood this Spring. It has grown well but has not fruited this 
season. Why has this happened? 

All going well, the plant should bloom and fruit next year, 
provided it is not again pruned severely. 

* + * + 

When and how should birch trees be transplanted? 

Birch trees react more favorably if moved when thoroughly 
dormant. In some sections that can mean very late Autumn, or 
even at the time of a mid-Winter thaw. In general, however, 
early Spring, before growth has started, is the best season for 
transplanting. As for method, birch trees require no care in 
handling that should not be afforded any deciduous trees. 
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CONNECTS OR 
DISCONNECTS IN 


74 Second 











KNURLED 
RING 


| od 
COIL SPRING 


The Wiggins New Garden Hose Coupling is connected or disconnected in a 
matter of seconds. There are only two moving parts. 

To connect : The knurled ring is pulled back compressing a coil spring 
behind it, permitting the dogs to open; the halves are then pushed together 
 ~ the knurled ring is advanced to force the dogs down behind the locking 

ng. 

To disconnect : The knurled ring is merely pulled back releasing dogs 
in female half from their grip on locking ring on male half. 

Sealing is accomplished by a rubber gasket on a shoulder within the 
female half. 

Made of durable, light weight aluminum, the new Wiggins Garden 
Hose Coupling is especially designed for Commercial and Industrial uses, 


where a quick, tight water connection or disconnection is needed. Price 
$2.25 each. (Additional Nipples 35c each) 


Write for Information « Shipped F.O.B. Los Angeles 


EB. WIGGINS OIL TOOL COMPANY, INC 


3424 E. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. ¢ 2159 GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT 2 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG., RM. 2718, N. Y. 17 © 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1 


Oregon Grown POLYANTHUS 
i ™ PRIMROSE 








My SEED 
1945 Crop 

| Pkt. $1.00 

Pim “ve it each 


postpaid 
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‘ GROWN 
« é ~ 


Giant hybrids developed for large flowers, 
bright clear colors, to bloom for weeks. 
Sow now for strong plants next spring. 


PASTEL TINTS « YELLOW SHADES 
MIXED COLORS 


Send for New BULB CATALOG of TULIPS, DAFFODILS 
IRIS, LILIES, SEEDS, ittustrated fully in color! 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + BoxIIISH Sacramento, Calif. 
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For Every 
Greenhouse 





To Stop 
Wood Rot 
and 
Mildew 


For flats, benches, stakes—for every bit 





of lumber around the greenhouse where 
dampness causes rot and decay—apply 
Cuprinol by brush, spray or dip. It gives 
profitable added life to your equipment 
and is non-toxic to seeds and plants, 
harmless to the skin. Use it, too, as a 
priming coat, for it gives protection that 
paint alone cannot give. Insist on Cup- 
rinol, or write us for information, prices 


and names of distributors. 








CUPRINOL, Inc., 39 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts | 
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An exciting new piece of 
window furniture to drama- 





CHANGES WINDOWS INTO 
BEAUTY SPOTS! 





tize your potted plants 
and beautify your 
room. 26” long, ta- 
pered to 314” wide at 
base, to fit any win- 
dowsill. Complete 
with four 314.” remov- 
able flower pots that 





* Postpaid 300 mi.; 300-1000 
mi. add 10% for postage: 
beyond 1000 mi. add 20% 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


IBRECK’S 





are easily and tidily watered from 
below in a single leak-proof metal 
tray. Ivory enamelled finish. Espe- 
cially effective in pairs. $950 


ORDER BY MAIL Save on 2 for $4.75 
174 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 








Evergreen Sprays (fresh cut) for Christmas Becorations 
ASSORTED SPRAYS 
Red Pine Douglas Fir ConcolorFir White Pine Mugho Pine Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
Price—20 sprays $1.75—-delivered to your home 
If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 


BOYNE CITY 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 


MICHIGAN 








For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Plan to Give Subscriptions to Horticulture 
$1.50 a year, U. S. and Canada; Foreign, $2.50 
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Preserving Fence Posts 


SMOPLASTIC material for preserv- 

ing fence posts (complete with wa- 
terproof bandage) comes in a handy pack- 
age for immediate use. It provides deep 
penetration at the ground line to insure 
effective protection against decay. 

The necessary steps in preserving fence 
posts by this method are as follows: 

1. Cut green posts of the length desired. 

2. With a draw shave or axe remove 
nine inches of both inner and outer bark 
completely around the post, starting at a 
point two to three inches above the ground 
line and finishing seven inches below the 
ground line. 

3. Brush on, with an ordinary paint 
brush, the osmoplastic preservative, cover- 
ing, the debarked area with one coat so 
that no white wood shows. Also brush the 
top of the coat with one coat. 

4. Wrap the bandage, which comes 
with the package, or some waterproof type 
of paper, completely around the treated 
area making sure that it overlaps. Tack the 
bandage securely along the overlap. 

5. Set the post in the usual way. 

This type of ground line treatment will 
increase the service life of posts from three 
to five times that of an untreated post. Ex- 
periments with this type of fence post 
treatment have shown that the salts pene- 
trate through the sapwood up and down 
the post. The salts are deposited on the 
walls of the cells, preserving the posts 
against decay and insects. 


Irrigation From House Gutters 


HE slow growth of some of our finest 

small trees is often a deterrent to their 
use. Few people realize that this fault may 
be easily overcome, where the terrain per- 
mits, by automatic irrigation from the 
house gutter. 

The sourwood (Oxydendrum) is a case 
in point. It has everything — attractive 
foliage, attractive flowers, wonderful color 
in the Fall and interesting seed pods all 
Winter. It has no bugs, no scale, and no 
borers and is perfectly hardy here, yet it is 
all too seldom planted. 

In the Spring of 1939, we set out some 
three-foot trees on a gentle slope next to 
the house where a grove of hemlocks had 
been destroyed by the hurricane. We dis- 
connected the gutter-pipe on that side 
from a dry well and ran it into a series of 
terraces so that when it rains that area re- 
ceives about three times as much water as it 
otherwise would. The sourwoods are now 
14 feet high and have grown over two feet 
this year. 

Some of the magnolias have done about 
as well. This year’s growth: stellata rosea 
(small flower), 14 inches; denudata, 20 
inches; soulangeana alba, 30 inches. 

This growth has been with no feeding 
or care of any kind except a Spring-clean- 
ing of the irrigation ditch. 


—Samuel Mixter. 
Brookline, Mass. 
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EVEN though the soil is frozen, traffic over the lawn in Winter can 
damage the turf. 


HOLLYHOCKS and foxgloves often are smothered during the Winter 
if given a heavy covering. 

OBSERVE the conservation rules when gathering Christmas greens from 
the woods. Do not destroy rare plants. 


ANY ODD lots of left-over ground limestone can well be disposed of 
by liberally liming the asparagus and rhubarb beds. 


DIG AS many parsnips and oyster plants as may be required for Winter 
use. The rest will keep perfectly in the ground until Spring. 


WINTER covering material may be applied to the perennial border, the 
garden roses and bulb plantings as soon as the ground is frozen hard. 


HOUSE plants react better to watering that is done in the morning on a 
rising temperature. The water should be as warm as room tempera- 
ture. 


ALL SEED mixtures for bird feeding during cold weather should con- 
tain a small amount of grit, as the birds need this to help digest their 
food. 


SWOLLEN sections caused by insects in the stems of raspberries should 
be cut and burned. All old canes which fruited this past Summer 
should be cut away. 


CLUMPS of tarragon and sage dug from the garden after freezing and 
potted will grow well during the Winter in a sunny window at not 
too high a temperature. 


MANY kinds of deciduous shrubs can be increased from hardwood cut- 
tings handled in the same manner as that suggested by nearly every 
gardening book for grape propagation. 

IN SPITE of all of the frequently heard recommendations for fire- 
proofing Christmas trees and evergreen branches with various chemi- 
cals, one of the best methods seems to be keeping their bases in con- 
tainers of water. 


GLOXINIAS and tuberous begonias in pots can be carried over until 
next season by withholding water until the soil of the pots becomes 
dry and the dead top growth can be safely removed. Do not water 
during the Winter. 

PUT OFF pruning evergreens or spraying them with oil preparations 
until after the Winter has passed. An evergreen pruned now will not 
only be unsightly at a time when it should appear at its best, but it 
will also suffer for lack of the removed foliage. 


DECIDUOUS shrubs are often protected against snow breakage by tying 
them in corn shock fashion. When following this practice it should be 
remembered that the pruning off of any protruding stems for neatness 
sake may rob the plants of blooms next Spring. 


FRUITING branches of numerous trees and shrubs make attractive, 
easily arranged indoor decorations. Indoor beauty can, however, lead 
to outdoor ugliness unless the sprays are cut carefully and thought is 
given to the maintenance of the natural habit of the plants. 

OBJECTION is often raised to the Autumn watering of evergreens in 
foundation plantings on the ground that soft, Winter-tender growth 
will be induced. In practice, the possibility of serious injury by such 
means is less than that which results from letting such precariously 
located plants go through the Winter with their roots in very dry soil. 

WOODEN boxes, tin cans, or the soil of coldframes are the best recepta- 
cles for seeds sown in Autumn and intended to be subjected to cold 
treatment. Clay pots are usually broken by frost when left outdoors. 


Mulching of such sowings is also 
_ 
MEF R 


advisable. Contrary to popular be- 
lief few seeds actually benefit from 
MI } protracted freezing. What many of 
#22) 
RSs a them require is an after-ripening 
, period at a temperature of about 
40 degrees. 
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ANY gardeners will travel to Arizona in the months just ahead and will find 
there much to interest them, particularly in the various national parks 
maintained by the government. The giant saguaro cactus, botanically Carnegiea 
giganteus, is one of the outstanding natural plants in this section and abounds in 
what is called the Saguaro National Monument, a large tract not far from Tucson. 
The saguaro sometimes reaches a height of 40 feet and is crowned in late May or 
June with a ring of creamy white blossoms. This forest is open to the public at all 
times without charge. The saguaro is the state flower of Arizona. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








ITH the temperamental carry- 
ings-on of our regular annuals, 
the past peculiar Summer, it is a 


pleasure to write of the satisfactory be- 
havior of some of our newer and rarer 
annual flowers. While zinnias and mari- 
golds disgraced the garden with their 
Summer-long unkempt appearance, the 
scabiosas and the more unusual sorts bore 
the brunt of putting up a decent show. 
This has been true in much of the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Unstinting in its production of flowers 
has been the Nierembergia, variety Purple 
Robe. The little mounds of this Argentin- 
ian were literally loaded with blooms al- 
most without interruption the entire Sum- 
mer. Planted alternately with one of the 
dusty-millers, it made an enchanting edger. 
Another pleasant edging effect was ob- 
tained with the Afghan wallflower (Erysi- 
mum perofskianum) and alyssum Violet 
Queen sown together. The orange-yellow 
of the one and the lavender of the other 
nicely complemented the larger plantings 
behind them; in addition both are fragrant, 
blooming off and on into October. 

Unquestionably, the finest of the rarer 
plants was the Brazilian milkweed (As- 
clepias curassavica) which never ceases to 
evoke admiration. This is my third year 
with it. So well liked is it that some of 
my relatives dug up some of the plants 
when I was not around and carried them 
off. A perennial treated as an annual, it 
should be sown early— indoors if possible 
—and given full sun. The cymes are bi- 
colored, orange and yellow. Some people 
like to save the plant over Winter by lift- 
ing and treating it as a house plant, but my 
experience with this operation has not 
been satisfactory. It is easier to sow new 
seed in the Spring. An additional charm 
of the plant is its seemingly complete free- 
dom from pests. 

The Butter Daisy (Verbesina encelio- 
ides) was almost too satisfactory. The 
statement that it blooms from early Spring 


ANNUALS TESTED IN 








until frost is a fact. It never stops. It is 
branching and very tall, four feet or so, 
and can serve for a not too refined back- 
ground. Although so easy, I question its 
worth as a cut flower. 

The paraguayan verbena (Verbena 
bonariensis) I grew for the first time this 
year. Another perennial treated as an an- 
nual, it has mauve flowers on four-foot 
stems. These stems are practically leafless, 
and provide excellent cutting material. I 
should say that it looks like an aristocratic 
vervain. It has been blooming continu- 
ously for me and has been no trouble. I 
understand that by a covering of leaves the 
plants can be saved for next year. I am 
trying this plan. 

For the first time also I tried penstemon 
gloxinioides. I did not raise it from seed, 
but had two dozen plants shipped in from 
California. Fine foliage growth was made, 
but only about one-third of the plants 
bloomed and these but sparingly. Whether 
this has been caused by the caprices of this 


a 
r 





Asclepias curassavica, although listed 
as a novelty, seems to have been cul- 
tivated in Hampton Court garden as 
long ago as 1692. This illustration 
appeared in the 1815 volume of the 
Botanical Register. 
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particular year’s weather or by just the 
plain lack of a longer hot season with us 
in the East I do not know. I am saving 
some of the plants over to next year to see. 
Meanwhile all help and advice will be 
welcome. 

In hot situations against stone walls, I 
have had good results with the anoda, 
both Snowcup and Opalcup. The latter of 
this mallow genus is also mauve-colored, 
a foot taller than the other and also more 
branching; I have had to break off branches 
all Summer to let sunlight in on other 
growth. For some people this plant may 
be too leafy for a cut flower, especially as 
the petals close at night; yet a sprig or two 
of it in a bouquet makes a nice accent if you 
cut away some of the superfluous foliage. 
Primarily it is a background plant, some- 
thing to cover bare spots. 

Emilia sagittata gives delight no end. 
This is sometimes called ‘‘tasselflower,”’ 
although it is not pendent and therefore 
not like a tassel, and sometimes ‘‘Flora’s 
Paintbrush,”’ but it is legitimately Emilia’s 
and not Flora’s! The plant is in the same 
genus as our wild sow-thistle, but native 
to Eurasia. The little brushes are scarlet 
or apricot, but for striking effects I save 
seed only of the scarlet and plant that ex- 
clusively. They have bloomed more plenti- 
fully this year than ever before, even seed- 
lings from this year’s flowers blooming 
together with the old. 

The annual rudbeckias have furnished 
vase material so well all Summer that it is 
plainly absurd to bother any more with the 
typical biennial kinds. All are brown- or 
mahogany-zoned, on foot-high stems, 
with long rays. Kelvedon Star is one of 
the varieties. Another newcomer, not so 
satisfactory, with me at least, is the cen- 
taurea relative Amberboa muricata. This 
Spanish Moroccan grows to two feet, 
branches quite a bit, has pinkish lacy flow- 
ers on the cornflower order with whitish 
centers. I do not think the stems are long 
enough to make a satisfactory flower for 





the house. In addition, its period of 
growth is too short for an annual. I had 
to pull mine up and hunt around for other 
stock to fill up the spaces early in the 
season. 

The midget pansy Black Imp brings de- 
light over and over again. In this flower, 
as in so many others of the viola type, the 
old leggy stems should be cut off; but if 
this is not done, nature often does it for 
us by rendering the old branches impotent 
and sending up new growth from the base 
whence new impish faces bob up. It is 
the nearest to black of any flower, this 
midget, and will give pleasure to any child 
or truly feminine woman. In fact, my ad- 
vice to any man who happens to find him- 
self persona non grata with a lady, is to pot 
up one of these midgets as quickly as he 
can and have it dispatched to the injured 
one. The dame not thus moved to forgive- 
ness is a Jezebel and not worth placating. 


—M. E. Armbruster. 
Pittsburg, Pa: 


Gifts From Woods and Fields 


HEN out walking you often see 
pretty grasses or shrubby seed pods 

that could be used for Christmas gifts. 
For shut-ins a much prized gift is a par- 





tridge berry bowl (Wintergreen). Its 
cheerful red berries grow very large before 
Spring and among the shining green leaves 
it is a cheering touch to any room during 
wintry days—requiring no care, only a 
sprinkle of water occasionally. 

Go to the woods and dig tiny ever- 
greens, taking home some of the soil they 
grew in. Use stones and sand for drainage 
and plant in nearly any container and set 
them in a cool, shady room — water as 
necessary—and at Christmastime tie a red 
tissue paper around the pot, put tiny gifts 
on the trees. A Christmas message on a 
card, a handkerchief, gum, mints—any- 
thing to make cheer for one who needs it. 
(These trees may live and be planted out 
in Spring.) 

Rose hips or other things are pretty and 
woodsy with a few sprays of balsam or 
pine and seem to bring the out-of-doors in. 
I used to raise flowers and dry them. Ever- 
lastings, different varieties of statice, the 
Celosia or Cockscombs—some come in a 
variety of lovely colors. Most of all I 
prized the silvery, luminous honesty or 
Lunaria biennis, which was startlingly 
beautiful in a blue vase. These are bien- 
nials, but, planted early—one can have 
these ‘‘Peter’s Pennies’ the first year, and 
enjoy their purple flowers. 





Verbena bonariensis is a tender perennial that is often grown as an 
annual. It has been known to self-sow in some northern gardens. 
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Nierembergia Purple Robe is unstinting 
in its production of flowers. 


To dry these for Winter bouquets—cut 
the stems before they are fully matured, 
remove the leaves—and hang your flowers 
with their heads down in a cool, airy, 
shaded room. 

Chinese lanterns, lacquered or natural, 
are lovely and last a long time. 

Grasses, and some other things may be 
dipped into thin starch, held over a basin 
and sprinkled with soap flakes! —Then— 
with small mirrors at each end of a table— 
set a vase of these frosty looking decora- 
tions on each and you will be amazed—at 
least—I was. They are unusual! 

—AMrs. Emma Greene. 
E. Wallingford, Vt. 


Rare Sedum for Rock Gardens 


EDUM CAULICOLUM is a glaucous 

herbaceous perennial, hardy, and well 
worth growing in the rock garden. Given 
a position where it can hang over a rock, 
it shows to the best advantage, as its stems 
are slender and-procumbent, about six 
inches long. It begins to flower in Septem- 
ber, about three weeks before its nearest 
ally, S. sieboldi, from which it can easily 
be distinguished in several parts as follows: 

In S. caulicolum, the stems are dark pur- 
ple, leaves opposite, occasionally alternate 
with a distinct petiole and rosy purple 
flowers. In S. sieboldi, the stems are red, 
leaves ternate and sessile and the flowers 
are pinkish. 

The leaves of both these sedums turn 
a bronzy color in the Fall, which fact adds 
to their beauty. They also make admirable 
pot plants. I find their two chief enemies 
are slugs, which are very fond of the young 
succulent growths in Spring, and grass- 
hoppers that take pieces out of even ma- 
ture leaves in July and August. Apart 
from these two drawbacks, both are well 
worth growing. S. caulicolum must be 
rather rare, as I fail to find any mention 
of it in catalogues, or even in Hortus. 
Where grown, it may possibly be taken 
for S. sieboldi. Both are native of Japan. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“Frost came last night and night before, 
W ith ‘give and take’ his game, 
He touched my flowers, bent them low, 
But set the leaves aflame.” 
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The Winter Care of Trees — 


What to do and what not to do 
to prevent losses in cold weather 











AM frequently asked why shade trees in 

the city need so much care when trees in 
the forest thrive without benefit of the tree 
expert. If city trees grew under forest con- 
ditions, they would flourish the same as 
their brethren in the woods. The main 
difference is found in the mulch or accumu- 
lated leafmold in the primeval forest. 
This mulch is very important for the 
health of the tree. In Summer it insulates 
the soil against excessive heat and evapora- 
tion of soil moisture and in Winter against 
excessive cold. The mulch ameliorates both 
extremes. In Summer the average city tree 
suffers more from lack of moisture than 
any one factor. Also, in Winter the ground 
along the city curb or on the average lawn 
freezes solid as concrete. In the forest the 
accumulation of leaf litter or mulch modi- 
fies this condition. 

When we learn from experiments that 
trees evaporate from 30 to 100 gallons of 
water into the air during a hot July day, 
and, during bitter cold Winters, the small 
feeding roots near the surface actually 
freeze to death, it is clear that the mulch 
in the forest is the main factor between 
healthy forest trees and the average “‘not- 
so-healthy”’ city tree. And do not forget 
that leaf litter has a greater nutrient value 
than most people realize. If they did they 
would not burn their leaves in the Fall. 
When they do, the nitrogen (which is es- 
sential for healthy foliage) goes up with 
the smoke and leaves us only the mineral 
ash. 

Speaking of fire, there are too many 
people who still build a fire too near a tree 
or its root system. The heat from a bonfire 
penetrates much deeper into the ground 
than is usually realized. This is evident 
when one goes over the ground where a 
forest fire has swept. During the first year 
after the fire many of the trees look as 
though they have escaped injury. The real 
damage appears the second or even the 
third year. This is due to the fact that 
many of the roots near the surface have 
been burned and some farther down have 
been killed by the retention of the heat in 
the soil over a period of several hours. 
Anyone may convince himself of this by 
digging down into the ground where a fire 
has been burning. 

The writer once saw a cook in a timber 
cruising party in the Canadian woods bake 
bread by building a fire on a sandy beach. 
After the ashes had been pushed to one 
side he dug a hole 18 inches deep and 
buried a small water pail containing the 
bread dough. At 11 o'clock that night the 
crew had what is now known as “‘slow- 
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baked’’ bread. More damage is done by a 
fire than appears on the surface. 

The question often is asked if there is 
any substitute for this mulch. The answer 
is, ‘‘No.”’ On a lawn where no mulch is 
desired one may punch holes in the ground 
underneath the tree and fill them with a 
pulverized leaf mold or other organic mat- 
ter and fortified with nutrient materials, 
but this will not take the place of the 
mulch. However, it is the next best thing 
and recommended where a mulch cannot 
be tolerated. Sometimes the benefit of a 
mulch can be maintained on a lawn by 
planting a ground cover of pachysandra or 
certain species of violets under the trees 
and permitting the leaves to accumulate 
under the ground cover from year to year. 
This is a common practice with trees such 
as beech and sugar maple which cast a 
shade so dense that maintenance of a satis- 
factory lawn is impossible. 

In the case of evergreens in exposed 
places, where there is no mulch on the 
ground, it is recommended that some sort 
of a wind-break be built near the trees. 
If this is not done the damage will show 
up the following Spring, when the needles 
will turn brown and appear ‘“‘wind- 
burned” or ‘‘winter-killed.”’ 

Trees that have been transplanted in the 
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Wrapping the trunks of recently trans- 
planted trees prevents sun scald and 
drying out of the bark. 
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Trees that have been transplanted in 
the Fall must be securely staked. 


Fall must be securely staked to prevent the 
tearing loose of the small fiber roots by the 
swaying of the tree. 

Wrapping the trunks of recently trans- 
planted trees with burlap or specially 
prepared water-proofed paper is recom- 
mended. This prevents sun scald and dry- 
ing-out of the bark while the tree is be- 
coming established in its new location; it 
also retards attacks by bark borers. A spe- 
cially prepared wax and a latex solution 
are on the market and may be applied to 
the trunk of the tree in place of the burlap 
or paper wrapping mentioned above. 

The practice of banding trees with a 
sticky preparation is not recommended. 
Extensive experiments have demonstrated 
that its effectiveness in controlling canker- 
worms in the Fall or the Spring is of little 
value. Where this preparation is placed 
directly on the bark of young trees serious 
damage and even death of the trees has 
resulted. Where the bark is protected with 
cotton batting or waterproofed paper the 
damage to the tree is avoided. However, 
spraying the tree at the proper time with a 
standard solution gives much better con- 
trol of insects. 

There are some trees that may be moved 
in the Fall after growth has stopped, but 
remember there is no better time to trans- 
plant any tree than in the Spring, as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. Trees 
difficult to move successfully in the Fall 
include tuliptree, dogwood, red maple, 
birch, beech, magnolia, sweet gum, moun- 
tain ash, American holly, yellow-wood 
and cryptomeria. 

Now as to pruning. There are certain 
advantages in Fall pruning and some ad- 
vantages in Spring pruning. The advan- 
tages in Fall pruning lie in the fact that 
pruning cuts are not subject to infection 
by fungi, since the exposed wood usually 
dries out before infection by spores can 
take place. In Spring, however, callus 
growth will cover the exposed cambium 
cells at the edge of the bark much sooner 
and prevent die-back of this growth tissue. 





Where a suitable tree paint is used, how- 
ever, satisfactory pruning may be done 
either in the Fall or the Spring. The ex- 
ceptions are the ‘‘bleeders’’ such as, sugar 
maple, yellow-wood, birch and the like. 
They should be pruned while they are 
still in foliage. 

An inspection of your trees at this time 
of the year may reveal structurally weak 
crotches, especially in American elms. The 
remedy is proper cabling and bracing in 
accordance with mechanical laws which 
take into consideration the growth of the 
tree. Definite progress has been made along 
this line, but it is not a job for the amateur. 

During the Winter we sometimes have 
“‘ice-storms,’” which cover the branches of 
trees with an excessive load of ice. We can 
do nothing about the occurrence of these 
storms and in most cases we can do little 


for the trees themselves. The species that 
suffer the greatest damage are those with 
long, slender, whip-like branches. These 
are either broken or badly bent. By proper 
pruning and by the thinning out of super- 
fluous branches the ice load a tree must 
carry can be reduced. Furthermore, the 
remaining branches will sometimes grow 
in size to be able to carry the load. 

However, in any event, it is suggested 
that the ice (or even snow) be jarred loose 
from the trees with a pole to allow the 
branches to assume a normal position be- 
fore they attain a permanent “‘set’’ in form 
and thus alter the natural shape of the tree. 
Trees which suffer the most from ice-storm 
damage are birches, willows and elms. 

—R. R. Fenska, Associate, 
F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 

Stamford, Conn. 


Helping Hand to the Birds 


HE return of somewhat more normal 

times has brought also the return of 
certain items that have been missing from 
bird feeding mixtures during the war years. 
The seeds of hemp and of Argentine ca- 
nary grass are once more available. Sun- 
flower seeds are more plentiful than in 
recent years. On the other hand, peanut 
hearts are not plentiful. 

On the whole, the seed-eating birds will 
be able to make out very well on the pre- 
pared mixtures that are available from 
local dealers. If such a mixture is to be 
made up at home, it should consist of 
about 50 per cent sunflower seeds and pea- 
nut heafts, if the latter are available. As 
for the rest of the mixture, it can consist 
of about equal parts of canary grass, hemp, 
millet, wheat and cracked corn. The in- 
gredients can be varied to comply with the 
availability of the different materials. 
About five per cent of such a mixture 
should consist of sand or commercial poul- 
try grit. 

Suet and meat scraps, like peanut hearts, 
may also be none too plentiful in some 
sections. Such a diet along with dough- 





When bird feeders are suspended from 
trees, the birds are safe from cats. 


nuts, cake crumbs, nut meats and raisins 
is relished by insect-eating birds such as 
robins, thrushes and catbirds. 

Nearly all of the wooden feeding de- 
vices, and even a few new ones, are being 
offered for sale generally. The metal feed- 
ers are not yet available in quantity every- 
where. 

The placing of food for the attraction 
and nourishment of birds in Winter should 
vary to suit the feeding habits of the birds 
and to avoid the depredations of animals. 
Some birds, such as the finches, tree spar- 
rows and juncos, prefer to feed on the 
ground and for that reason, food is often 
broadcast on an open area. Even so, most 
of these birds will visit feeders. 

The larger birds often chase away the 
smaller ones. To avoid this, it has become 
customary to set up more than one feeding 
station, thus providing food and feeding 
area for birds of all sizes. 

It is important, too, that feeding sta- 
tions be placed in the open, away from 
objects which may serve as hiding places 
in which the family cat can lie in wait to 
pounce on feeding birds. Then, too, there 
is the problem of squirrels, which often rob 
the feeding stations of food and frighten 
away small birds. Feeders that stand on 
posts can be squirrel-proofed by fitting 
sufficiently large inverted sheet metal fun- 
nels to the supports. Feeding stations that 
are supported on horizontal wires can be 
protected by metal discs—about the size 


~ of ash can covers—fixed to the wire at 


some distance from the feeder. The feeders 
should not be beneath the overhanging 
branches of trees. 

One most important point to keep in 
mind is that if bird feeding is started in 
Autumn, it should be continued through- 
out the Winter. To attract a larger bird 
population than the area can support and 
then to cease feeding is, of course, very 
cruel indeed. 

The planting of shrubs producing fruits 
attractive to birds is always something to 
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keep in mind. The United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior suggests the follow- 
ing: 

Taken by 100 or more species: 


Raspberry and blackberry 
Elderberry, Sambucus canadensis 


Taken by 50 to 90 species: 
Juniper and red cedar, Juniperus 
Bayberry, Myrica pensylvanica 
Mulberry, Morus 
Pokeberry, Phytolacca americana 
Strawberry, Fragraria 
Sumac, Rhus 
Grape, Vitis 
Dogwood, Cornus 
Blueberry, Vaccinium 


Taken by 35 to 49 species: 
Greenbrier, Smilax 
Hackberry, Celtis 
Crabapple, Malus 
Juneberry, Amelanchier 
Thorn apple, Crategus 
Rose 
Holly, Ilex 
Virginia creeper, Parthenocissus 
quinquefolia 
Sour gum, Nyssa sylvatica 
Bearberry and manzanita, Arctostaphylos 
Huckleberry, Vaccinium 
Snowberry, Symphoricarpos 
Viburnum (blackhaw, cranberry bush 
and others) 
If you are landscaping a new home, or 
if you are adding shrubs and vines to 
established plantings, why not choose sev- 


eral that will attract the birds? 


Seeds for Birds and Squirrels 


IRDS and squirrels are very fond of 
seeds of all kinds, including melon and 
squash seeds. Squirrels crack the seeds as 
they do nuts, by holding them in their 
little paws and cracking the shells open 
with their teeth, then they eat the kernels 
and discard the shells. The larger birds 
swallow the seeds whole. They like water- 
melon as well as muskmelon seeds, and 
those from various kinds of squashes. 
Would you like to save such seeds to 
feed the birds and squirrels next Winter? 
They can be washed and drained, then 
scattered on plates, pans, or papers and left 
until dry. When thoroughly dry they can 
be stored in glass jars, but should not be 
tightly closed unless entirely dried. When 
the ground is covered with snow a dish of 
these seeds will be quickly devoured by 
birds and squirrels, and such food will cost 
you nothing but a little labor of love. 


—Bertha J. Schwinley. 
Boston, Mass. 


Flower Arrangement School 


OR many months a flower arrangement 

school has been held regularly at Hor- 
ticultural Hall in Boston, Mass. It has 
proved a particularly successful venture, 
with a large attendance. It is conducted by 
the Associated Flower Arrangers and an 
extra all-day session will be held Tuesday, 
December 18, for the making of Christ- 
mas decorations, those attending bringing 
their own evergreens and other materials. 
This session will be free to all members of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, a 
small fee being charged non-members. 
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AM all set for Christmas decorations as 

far as the passing world is concerned. 
I always decorate my front porch with 
pine, hemlock or holly boughs from my 
garden and in order that my decorations 
may have a human as well as colorful 
touch I used, one year, strings of dried 
sweet peppers from New Mexico and ears 
of corn from Indians in the same place. 
The branches were looped into a swag, 
while the corn hung down at the side with 
its many colors. 

This year, however, a former student 
went deer hunting in Southern Utah and 
sends me all my Christmas equipment; 
corn of many colors, from yellow to pink 
and red with the husks braided to hang at 
the side; a mammoth string of sweet pep- 
pers that look as though they were made 
of old polished mahogany, and best of all 
many cones of pine nuts to illuminate and 
give a western touch to my swag of hem- 
locks. 

Each cone is full of nuts which I shall 
take out before Christmas and cover at the 
tip with greenish-yellowish pitch. The 
nuts will shake out in pairs when the cones 
dry, while the empty cones will have a 
greenish-yellowish tinge that makes them 
stand out no matter what evergreen 
branches they are put with. 

Besides their uniqueness in New Eng- 
land, they remind me that in the country 
groceries of the Southwest pine nuts have 
as sure a value as that of eggs. One can 
always cash in on them and many a boy 
stays out of college late in September to 
gather pine nuts and thus get money to 
stay in college the rest of the year. In fact, 
many a prayer at church has been broken 
into by the cracking of a pine nut. They 
constitute the gum of the Southwest. 


HE pomegranate is the Christmas fruit 

par excellence, both for color and for 
flavor. It is in the market from October 
to Christmas and nothing supplies color 
like this Carthaginian fruit when wired to 
Christmas greens. Christmas is not Christ- 
mas nor an exotic collection of plants com- 
plete without this brilliant fruit. 

I saw my first pomegranate in Southern 
Nevada, where the farm fields, now the 
floor of Lake Mead, used to be separated 
by pomegranate hedges and where whole 
fruits were annually picked dry by birds in 
December and where the blossoms in 
Spring were the most brilliant scarlet to be 
found in Nevada. 

I saw my first Nana pomegranates in the 
Bryce Arboretum near Phoenix. They 
should make lovely plants for the patio, 
although one writer recently says they are 
unattainable. Yet the Manning’s Plant 
Buyer's Index gives places where they may 
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be purchased from Hawaii to South Caro- 
lina with most emphasis on California, 
Texas and Florida. By the way, Mr. Man- 
ning died last month in Duxbury, Mass. 
All horticulturists are lovable folks and he 


was more so than most. I shall never want. 


to go to Crooked Lane Gardens now that 
he is not there. 

A friend of mine once told me he (the 
friend) was raised by a stepmother—the 
kind of woman who would give her own 
son a watch for Christmas, but to him only 
an orange. If it had been a pomegranate 
he would have had a Christmas gift to 
treasure. 


OST of us learn the folklore of mis- 
tletoe and, perhaps, enact some of it 
during the Christmas season without giv- 
ing much thought to the plant that is 
present to represent it. We are not at such 
times interested in the fact that the mistle- 
toe family is a large one with perhaps 500 
species in some 20 genera of plants dis- 
tributed over the world. 
Indeed, we do not even stop to think 
that the plant which started all of the 


stories and customs — the one that the 
Druids cut with gold knives and received 
into white ox-hides — is the European 


Viscum album. Not that such a slight bo- 
tanical and geographic difference has any 
particular effect, when we have heavily 
berried specimens of American mistletoe, 
Phoradendron flavescens, around to stand 
in for the genuine article of song and story. 

The American mistletoe, like its Euro- 
pean relative, is one of those parasitic 
plants living on the top rather than the 
root of its host plant. Bird-deposited seeds 
germinate on a branch of the host plant 


and proceed to establish a root system be- 
neath the bark. As the host branch en- 
larges and as the parasitic mistletoe also 
enlarges, the appearance as well as the 
structure of the branch at that point can 
be considerably upset. Sometimes, mistle- 
toe growth can be so dense as to cause the 
death of the host tree. The European 
species has long been considered an or- 
chard pest. 


AM told that the needles on Christmas 

trees can be made to hang on tightly if 
one of the materials now being advertised 
for lengthening the lives of cut flowers be 
added to the water in which the tree stands. 
Only a spoonful needs to be stirred into 
this water and, apparently, it keeps the 
needles on the trees for a much longer 
period than usual. 


AM interested to note that the military 

order of the Purple Heart has selected 
the new viola which carries the name of 
Purple Heart as the official flower of the 
order. This is a large-flowered velvety 
variety which has made a very handsome 
display wherever I have seen it the past 
season. It seems that the organization in 
question also considered the blue iris and 
the African violet but finally settled on 
the viola. 

If I am not mistaken, the Purple Heart 
is a seedling of the famous Jersey Gem 
crossed with Beauty of Larone. According 
to my information, it was discovered im a 
well-known nursery at Westfield, Mass., 
by that indefatigable traveler, Eugene 
Boerner of Jackson & Perkins, Newark, 
N. Y. 





The American mistletoe often causes an enlargement of the 
branch on which it is growing. 
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Gardening in Okinawa 
EAR EDITOR — For three and a 


half years an occasional Horticulture 
has kept me in touch with the people and 
the flower shows back home. 

Agriculture, horticulture and landscape 
gardening—these three were my greatest 
interest before the war, so naturally I have 
been interested in the cultivation of the 
islands of the Pacific. 

One has to admire these people out here 
in Okinawa and the other islands for their 
mode of farming. They do not miss a spot 
that can be planted. Even on the hills they 
grow crops in tiers. 

It really looked beautiful up at Nogo 
Wan, a port on the northwestern side of 
Okinawa when we first went in there on 
a mine-sweeping operation. The hills were 
very high and they had been built up with 
tiers of crops. They had a sea wall about 
six feet high. What it was for I could not 
guess. When, several months later the 
typhoons swept across Okinawa I learned 
the use of the sea wall. It served as a wind- 
break and kept out the high tides. 

These native Okinawans are patient 
people. Year after year they painstakingly 
plant their crops, knowing full well that 
the typhoons will destroy much of their 
harvest. 

—George R. Modricker. 
Buckner Bay, Okinawa in the Pacific. 


Mazus Reptans Again 
EAR EDITOR — In the Spring of 
1941 I planted three small clumps of 
Mazus reptans in a well drained position 
adjoining the top of a low retaining wall. 
Below was a path sparsely flagged with flat 
stones and heavily shaded by weedy clumps 
of Siberian iris. The mazus put forth some 
feeble blossoms but disappeared in a year 
or two—at least from its original situation. 

In 1944 I was surprised to see patches 
of mazus in bloom on the wet, shaded path 
below where I had planted it. I left it alone 
and took no care to avoid mowing or tram- 
pling it. Now it has spread to a dense mat 
five by three feet and is romping along, 
crowding out grass and Lysimachia num- 
mularia—all that would grow there be- 
fore-—and it can be lifted by the spadeful. 
It blooms prodigally in the soggy, heavy 
soil, where it gets little or no sunshine. I 
observed a blossom as late as October 15 
this year. 

It has chosen the last place a gardener 
would select for it, where it has to combat 
Winter, freezing weather in the Spring, 
muck soil and poor drainage,—all causes 
of its failure elsewhere. In spite of all this, 
it is flourishing. 

—Elizabeth S. Dean. 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 


Spiders’ Webs From Nowhere 


EAR EDITOR—I read your article 

on spiders (Horticulture, October 1), 
with much interest and considerable 
amazement—and with some shame over 
knowing so little about wonders daily 
spread before my eyes. I was comforted 
somewhat by the fact that all of us must 
do that. Lunching, years ago, with T. S. 
Stribling, a Pulitzer prize winner, he put 
it neatly —- ‘‘Compared to all facts and 
truth in existence, human knowledge is 
like a very thin scum of oil on the surface 
of a great and very deep lake.” 

Now I am wondering whether you may 
be good enough to explain a spider per- 
formance that has puzzled me. Several 
years ago, while I was working in a field, 
a small gray spider let himself down in 
front of me. I avoided him and went on, 
but suddenly I wondered ‘“‘Where did he 
come from?’’ There was nothing above 
him but sky, yet his drop line came straight 
down, evidently from a horizontal line 
neither the man with me nor I could see. 
The nearest objects as high as the visible 
part of his drop-line were a tree to the 
north, one to the south-southwest, one 
to the south-southeast—and a farther one 
to the south. 

The last and the first marked the line 
that would cross the spider’s location, un- 
less he had spun a web from the second to 
the third as a cross line to connect with. 
Ata rough guess he was some 50 feet from 
the north tree and from once and a half to 
twice that from the others, at least 50 feet 
apart. 

After reading your article I am ready to 
believe almost anything about spiders, but 
what shall I believe in this case? 


—Arthur S. Hoffman. 
Carmel, N. Y. 


Mr. Headstrom’s Reply 


Some spiders are capable of ballooning 
or soaring through the air by means of 
silken parachutes. They climb up on some 
support, and, raising their abdomens, spin 
out a number of silken threads which are 
caught up by the breezes. When they have 
spun enough of these threads to support 
their weight, they let go of their support 
and “‘take-off.”” They are, of course, at the 
mercy of the wind and are carried wherever 
the wind takes them. The purpose behind 
this ballooning behavior appears to be to 
effect a dispersal of the species. I would 
say that the spider you saw appearing 
seemingly from nowhere was one of these 
ballooning spiders. 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Says Roving Gardener Wrong 
EAR EDITOR—The ailanthus did 


not go ‘‘from coast to coast” as the 
“Roving Gardener’’ surmised in the Sep- 
tember 15 Horticulture, but was brought 
to California in the days following the 
gold rush by Chinese immigrants. It is 
found growing stili around the old gold 
mining towns and other early settlements. 
In his ‘“‘Manual of the Flowering Plants of 
California,”” Jepson says: “‘It is the only 
exotic tree in California which is markedly 
spontaneous. It has in some localities be- 
come a pest as a tree weed.”’ In Walnut 
Creek, a small town about 12 miles east 
of Oakland, there are areas as large as a 
city block completely filled with seedlings 
and suckers of the ‘“Tree of Heaven.” 

—Constance Hansen. 

Lafayette, Calif. 


The Marigold Flash Indoors 


EAR EDITOR—AIl Summer I was 

enchanted with the new marigold 
Flash. In bright sunlight and on rich soil, 
it made stout, thick bushes covered with 
blossoms, in semi-shade and on poorer soil 
graceful open bushes with the blossoms 
distributed over the branches in charming 
designs. I could not bear to part with 
them. So I saved them by protecting them 
assiduously against the early frosts. 

About October 10, I selected four of the 
nicest plants and potted them. I cut the 
branches back a little, taking off wilting 
blossoms from time to time. And now as 
I look at my window in mid-November, 
I still have these bushes of Flash with me, 
in full bloom. In conclusion, I might say 
that it is the bushes from the shady location 
in poor soil which seemed best suited for 
outdoors—and that they all grew to full 
stature in Southern Vermont, before being 
brought down here. 

—Carl J. Friedrich. 
Concord, Mass. 


Trouble With Aster Frikarti 


EAR EDITOR — Mrs. William J. 

Dale’s article (November 1) about 
her success with Aster frikarti was of spe- 
cial interest to me. In Tennessee she finds 
it insect free. I have tried to grow it in 
Massachusetts but it has always fallen a 
victim to root aphis. Having heard of its 
susceptibility in this respect, I mixed to- 
bacco dust with the soil at planting time. 
Not even that made it immune, however. 
It soon became infested and died the first 
year although no other plant in the garden 
has ever had this infestation. 

—Agnes V. Bateman. 

Lawrence, Mass. 
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ANTICIPATION OF SPRING 


ANY times in these more or less random observations 
which the readers of Horticulture seem to like, I have 
mentioned certain plants or varieties, and have been bothered, 
when application was made to me, to be unable to tell where 
to get plants. It is obviously out of the question for me to 
propagate or store plants, and indeed one of the reasons 
“Breeze Hill’’ has been so definitely favored by those with new 
things is because it does not conduct any transactions in plants. 
I sounded off some time ago about two early Spring-bloom- 
ing items that were quite unusual, Corylopsis pauciflora and C. 
spicata. Both are in the fascinating hazel family, and both 
flower so early in the Spring as to be easily obscured by the 
vastly more showy forsythia. They are among the shrubs which 
deserve attention 12 months in the year. 

Independent of the bloom, they have a charming elegance of 
twig development, because the vigorous twigs right now in full 
Autumn beauty turn to the right and the left in such sequence 
as to make them individually beautiful without any suspicion 
of a bloom. 

However, the blooms are all ready for next Spring, and it is 
these strongly protuberant buds that are going into the Winter 
with full courage, that cause me to mention this excellent pair 
of shrubs now at a time when those who are interested can 
readily buy and plant them. Several of the more active nursery- 
men have them, and | suspect it is considerably better to have 
more people anxious about good plants than to strongly adver- 
tise those plants. I would say that I really would like plant 
friends to want these fine things. There will be no time in the 
year when either one of them will not have an individual clean 
elegance, whether it is in bloom or bud or leaf, to commend it 
in any garden handled by a discriminating gardener. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NEW VEGETABLES TESTED 


EVERAL of the newer varieties of vegetables provided me 

with some interesting trials this year—among them the two 
Burpee introductions, the Fordhook hybrid tomato and the 
Burpee hybrid cucumber. 

I kept a close record on the yield of 12 plants of the tomato 
as compared to the yield of 12 plants of the Pritchard tomato 
similarly grown in an adjacent row. The Fordhook hybrids pro- 
duced 133 pounds of ripe tomatoes plus five pounds of green 
tomatoes picked just before the first frost. This was a total of 
138 pounds for Fordhook hybrid. Pritchard gave 155 pounds 
of ripe fruit plus 12 pounds of green fruit, making a total of 
167 pounds. 

In my garden the vines of the Fordhook hybrid were lighter 
and taller than those of Pritchard and reached peak production 
sooner. They also produced a larger proportion of small fruit 
than Pritchard. 

Five hills of the Burpee hybrid cucumber provided a fine 
supply of beautifully formed dark green fruit, but in total yield 
did not quite equal the amount produced by five hills of the older 
variety, Straight Eight. Surprisingly enough, several vines of 
the hybrid variety succumbed to wilt, while none of the Straight 
Eight was so afflicted. However, for its remarkable uniformity 
and attractiveness of fruit Burpee hybrid was the superior 
variety. 

It must be borne in mind that these trials were made in a 
season characterized by excessive rainfall. A dry season might 
produce different results. 

For several years I have been trying without marked success 
to grow good Brussef$ sprouts, working each time with the Long 
Island variety. This year I changed to a variety called Catskill 
and have had excellent results with the same cultural procedure 
as before. 

—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 
1946 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service. Copy free 
on request (except 25c west of Iowa). Will be ready in 





late February—but write NOW! 


AZALEAS 


70 CHOICE VARIETIES — mostly 
in small inexpensive sizes. Both 
evergreen and deciduous. 


GABLE’S HYBRID AZALEAS — a 
new race of real hardy kinds. Sen- 
sational colors never before in 
really hardy plants. 


HINOCRIMSON AZALEA— Much 
improved, hardier Hinodigiri — 
sensational! 10 to 12 in. B. & B., 
$5.00 each. 


BERRY-TREES 


3 SHOWY BERRY-TREES — hand- 
some blooms in Spring, then a 
show of bright berries in Fall that 
the birds love. One each Mountain 
Ash, 8 ft. Flowering Dogwood, 8 
ft. and Holly, 4 to 5 ft. B. & B., 3 
specimens for $15.00. 


EVERGREENS 


KELSEY BERRYBUSH YEW—dark 
green evergreen rather dwarf, 
bushy. Covered with brilliant red 
berries in Autumn. 18 in. B. & B. 
plant for $3.75. 


DWARF EVERGREENS — mostly 
grafted, rare and _ interesting 
shapes. Will never grow out of 
place in foundation plantings. 


YEW HEDGE—set 18 inches apart, 
25 Upright Hardy Yew will make 
37 feet of insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants now 12 
to 15 inches high, twice trans- 
planted, sturdy. $22.50. 


HICKS YEW HEDGE — Neat, up- 
right growth for smaller hedges. 
25 (also 37 ft. of hedge), 15 to 18 
inches for $30.00. 


3 NEW PYRAMIDAL YEWS — 
Result of years of work, hardy 
yews (new 1946) narrower than 
Irish yew! New shapes, new 
colors! 


FLOWERING TREES 


FRANELINIA, the only tree that 
blooms in Fall. Sizes from $2.00 
and up. Also Japanese Flowering 
cherries, Chinese Crabs, Mag- 
nolias, Tree Lilac, Tree Azalea, etc. 


RARE DOGWOOD VARIETIES — 
not just the white-flowering, but 
pink as well. Also Double-flower- 
ing (like white roses); also a form 
with yellow berries that the birds 
leave on a little longer than ordi- 
nary red berries. 


FRUIT TREES 


STANDARD SIZE TREES. Honestly 
grown, healthy, absolutely true to 
name. Ordinary two-year sizes as 


well as older; low prices. All the 
best varieties. 


DWARF FRUITS — They can be 
pruned, sprayed or picked without 
ladders. Groups should be se- 
lected for proper pollenization, and 
we offer a minimum selection of 
six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and Mc- 
Intosh), 2 Pears (Clapp Favorite 
and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German 
prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 are 
2-year size, fruit possible next Fall, 
for $23.00. 


Older, already fruiting, we have 
a 5-year-old size in all but the 
peach. We offer five plants: 2 
apples, 2 pears and 1 plum as 
above, — 5-year-olds — for $47.50. 
You may add additional varieties 
to the above collections, which 
take care of all basic pollenizing at 
the rate of $3.75 for each extra 2- 
year or $9 for each extra 5-year- 


old. 
BLUEBERRIES 


10 NEW GIANT BLUEBERRIES — 
strong 4-year-olds (bearing age) 
now 1% feet high, assorted named 
varieties, our selection but all 
good, $19.00. 


GROUND COVERS 


PROTECT YOUR BANKS FROM 
EROSION with Vinca minor (root 
clumps $9.50 per 100). Pachysan- 
dra under trees where grass will 
not grow — $7.50 per 100. Many 
others to choose from. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


THE BEST of the old, the best of 
the new. Arranged so you can 
quickly select and know what 
you are doing. Priced lower than 
most for top-quality plants. 


RHODODENDRONS 


RHODODENDRONS FOR 25 
CENTS! — Native species in the 
smallest grade (12-15 inches) that 
can be safely handled with the 
smallest earth-ball, from 25c to 55c 
each, depending on quantity or- 
dered. Heavier grade, too: 5 as- 
sorted 18 to 24 in. B. & B. $12.50. 


YOUNG TREES & 
PLANTS 


MORE THAN 900 DIFFERENT 
evergreen and deciduous trees 
and shrubs, plants, etc., in small 
seedling and transplant sizes by 
the hundred and thousand. As few 
as ten of a kind can be bought in 
many kinds. In a few years they 
are worth many times the few 
cents they cost now. Why not start 
your own nursery for future plant- 
ings? 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-W Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 


Established in 1878 
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Orchids in Fiberglas Containers 


ORBERT L. NCECKER has devel- 

oped fiberglas pots and baskets for 
orchid culture. As explained in the Amert- 
can Orchid Society Bulletin, the baskets 
are made from circular pieces of fiberglas 
fabric woven loosely from coarse thread. 
The basket shape is attained by gathering 
the margin of a circular piece of the fabric 
and holding it in place by a rigid band. 
This band may be constructed from any 
of several materials, but Mr. Necker pre- 
fers to use fiberglas impregnated with a 
non-pressure resin called Vibron 102. The 
fiberglas treated in this manner is rigid and 
has a tensile strength as great as that of 
steel. The baskets are made either with or 
without handles. For this purpose a strip 
of two- or three-ply resin impregnated 
fiberglas fabric is fastened by rivets to the 
band of the basket. The baskets are then 
fitted with a five-inch length of glass wick- 
ing inserted through the bottom with 
about three inches of wick projecting out- 
ward into a reservoir of nutrient solution. 


A Deeply Rooted Honey Plant 


N April 1941, the American Bee Jour- 

nal honey plant garden received a dozen 
seeds of Trifolium ambiguum, a little 
known clover from eastern Europe. The 
four or five plants which grew from that 
planting attracted no attention during the 
first Summer. It was noticed, however, 
that the blooms of the new clover are 
slightly larger than those of alsike but are 
of the same color. 

Instead of a deep corolla tube like red 
clover that of this new variety is very 
shallow and its nectar is readily available 
to short-tongued insects. That it yields 
nectar freely is indicated by the large num- 
ber of insect visitors including honeybees. 

It was not until the season of 1943 that 
the special attractions of this plant were 
recognized. Officials of the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, visiting the garden no- 
ticed that it behaved differently from other 
clovers. When plants were dug it was 
found that it spreads from the roots. 

In the Spring of 1944 several rows 
about 20 rods long were planted from root 
cuttings. The rows were about four feet 
apart and the plants 18 inches to two feet 
apart in the row. By September a count 
of several clumps revealed 19 plants for 
each one planted in April. 

When an old plant was dug, it was esti- 
mated that the roots went 10 feet down 
into the soil. The entangled mass of roots 
taken from above the three-foot level filled 
a bushel basket. It is apparent that where 
this new clover establishes itself, it will 
supply permanent bee pasturage and also 
serve to check soil erosion. 


Leafmold From the Woods 


$ IT is found in nature, leafmold is the 
layer just under the dry leaves, and is 
composed largely of perfectly obvious par- 
ticles of leaves in various stages of decom- 
position. It may, and quite likely does 
contain small or large quantities of the 
mycelium of the fungi of decay. Accord- 
ing to Philip M. Post in a report to The 
Begomnian, this is not harmful to growing 
plants, and should not alarm the gatherer 
of leafmold. 

The larger and closer the trees, the 
deeper the layer under them will be, but 
there is almost always some, unless the 
land has recently been burned over. The 
presence of undergrowth, or a minority of 
trees of other sorts is nu drawback. Sticks, 
roots, bark and woodland plants are always 
a part of the leafmold that Mr. Post says 
that he brings home. Immediately under 
the leafmold proper is humus, if the woods 
are old enough, the much more decayed 
organic matter, usually dark brown or 
black in color, and a mass of fine feeding 
roots of trees and undergrowth. 

Both leafmold and humus are best 
scraped up into piles with a sharp hoe, 
after the dry leaves and fallen branches 
have been raked or brushed off a consider- 
able area. From its rough appearance in a 
crude state, it is surprising how small a 
portion cannot be worked through a half- 
inch sieve. This leafmold-humus combina- 
tion beneath oak trees comprises about a 
third of the soil-mixtures Mr. Post uses 
for all begonias in all stages. 


Contractor’s Soil 
HE GREEN THUMB states the belief 


that it should be a criminal offense for 
any contractor to leave any of his rubbish 
on the ground, and care should always be 
taken that the surface soil removed is 
placed back on the surface. Builders all 
know that almost everyone will want to 
plant lawns and a few trees at least around 
their house, yet it is seldom that any con- 
sideration is given to preserving a good soil 
in which plants may thrive. It is a wise 
idea to engage a landscape architect at the 
same time as the building architect is em- 
ployed, so that such things as preserving 
the soil, grades and watering arrangements 
may be properly planned. It is true that 
many hardy things will manage to survive 
in this “‘contractors’ soil’ but they are 
subject to all the ills that may beset plant 
life. Dandelions flourish in this soil in 
which blue grass struggles for existence, 
yet they need be no serious problem in soil 
which is favorable for grass. 

Good, rich, friable soil may be made 
from either clay or sandy base if plenty of 
humus is added. Many “‘impossible’’ plants 
can be grown in properly prepared soil. 
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The Mexican Jumping Bean 


HE question as to what is a Mexican 

jumping bean has been answered in 
Nature Magazine. The ‘‘bean’’ is really a 
one-room apartment for the larva of a 
little bean moth. The bean comes from a 
spurge, a bush four or five feet tall and 
known as Euphorbia sebastiana. It grows 
in Sonora and Chihuahua, Mexico, pro- 
ducing a greenish blossom. One blossom 
produces three seeds. 

The moth lays its eggs in the flower, or 
in the still green and tender seed pod. 
When the egg hatches it is inside the hard- 
ened shell, and enclosed by the juicy meat 
of the bean. This provides food for the 
larva, which slowly eats out the interior 
of the bean until only a hollow shell re- 
mains. Then the caterpillar sets to work to 
line the chamber with silk, which it emits 
through a tiny spinneret in its head. While 
this is going on the bean becomes a jump- 
ing bean and is marketable. 

The jumping of the bean is caused by 
the active shifting of weight inside the 
shell as the caterpillar moves and turns 
from one side to the other. The more ac- 
tive and sudden the swings from side to 
side, or top to bottom, the bigger the 
jumps of the bean. 

The jumps of the bean are stimulated 
by heat, as from the palm of the hand. 


Freshening Old Paint Brushes 


O MAKE old paint brushes useful— 

place them in a tray and pour a liquid 
brush cleaner or turpentine over them. Let 
the brushes soak for 24 to 48 hours until 
the bristles have softened. 

During this time, work the bristles to 
loosen the paint, using fingers if necessary. 
Remove the surplus paint with a scraper, 
working it from the heel of the brush to 
the tip. Then, place the brushes in a pail 
filled with hot water—not boiling—and 
soap powder, using a quarter of a pound 
of soap powder to one gallon of water. 
Wash the brushes in a tub, using a wash 
board as if washing clothes. Continue this 
until the bristles are clean; then rinse in 
cold water until all traces of paint and soap 
have been removed. 

Comb the bristles straight with a steel 
comb, wrap the brushes in wrapping paper 
and set them away to dry thoroughly. 
When the bristles are dry, dip the brushes 
in linseed oil, re-wrap them in oil-coated 
paper and put them away until needed. 

Do not wash the bsushes in kerosene or 
gasoline. Such treatment will cause the 
paint to dry slowly and make for generally 
unsatisfactory results. 

A 140 degree temperature built up by 
photoflood bulbs at a distance of one foot 
will cause jumps of more than half an inch. 
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Wild Rabbits Have a Hard Life — 


They have many enemies and are not 
well provided with means of defense 


“The bunnies are a feeble folk whose 
weakness is their strength, 
To shun a gun a bun will run to 
almost any length.” 


EW animals of our fields and forests 

have as many enemies as the cottontail 
rabbit. Hawks, owls, crows, skunks, 
foxes, red squirrels, weasels, mink and 
snakes— indeed, all animals that can catch 
it, consider it legitimate prey; and then 
there is your hunter, man and boy, who 
with the odds overwhelmingly in his favor 
hunts it in the name of what he likes to 
call sport. 

Every year millions of these little ani- 
mals lose their lives and if Nature in her 
omniscience had not made it a prolific 
breeder, it would long since have gone the 
way of the dodo, the passenger pigeon, the 
heath hen and all the other species that" 
have vanished from the face of the earth. 
Yet in spite of its many enemies, natural 
or otherwise, the cottontail lives and flour- 
ishes in our midst, which is as it should be. 

Anyone not overly familiar with this 
little inhabitant of the briar patch and 
hedgerow might think that it is wholly de- 
fenceless against such relentless enemies as 
hawks, weasels and foxes and the other 
larger carnivorous mammals, to say noth- 
ing of man himself, with his modern high- 
powered rifle. This is not so, of course, and 
I doubt very much if any animal that Na- 
ture created is without some means of de- 
fending itself, although in the case of the 
cottontail its means of protection are prob- 
ably not too successful. 

More than one cottontail has owed its 


life to its colors, which so blend with the 
creature's surroundings that it easily 
escapes detection even by such sharp-eyed 
enemies as the hawks. Its habit of ‘‘freez- 
ing,’’ or remaining perfectly motionless 
except for a trembling of its whiskers and 
the almost imperceptible movement of 
breathing, too, often serves it in good 
stead. I have seen a cottontail ‘‘freeze,”’ 
and no amount of staring at it would seem 
to disconcert it or put it out of counte- 
nance, although I will admit that on ap- 
proaching it too closely it quickly raced 
away. 

The cottontail is by nature a timid ani- 
mal and at the slightest sound of danger 
will usually seek safety beneath some 
cover. It can travel with considerable 
speed over the ground, its long hind legs 
propelling it forward in a series of jumps 
which sometimes cover a distance of eight 
feet or more, but it has none of the spe- 
cializations for speed seen in the Jack rab- 
bits and depends for its safety more on the 
protection afforded by undergrowth, or 
some other retreat rather than in flight. It 
often makes use of the deserted burrow of 
a woodchuck or skunk, especially during 
the colder months, as a retreat in which to 
spend the daylight hours or as a place of 
refuge in time of danger though sometimes 
such a retreat fails as a sanctuary particu- 
larly if pursued by a mink or weasel for 
these animals can go through any opening 
that will admit the rabbit. 

It is questionable that many of these 
animals succeed in following a cottontail 
to its burrow, for as a rule the cottontail 
when pursued makes use of the runways 








Cottontails seldom go abroad until night approaches. 
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leading to the burrow, and these runways 
criss-cross and twist and turn so much that 
the rabbit can usually elude any pursuer 
or at least escape long enough to seek a 
place of safety. Yet the goshawk has the 
habit in Winter of following these paths 
on foot in a most unhawk-like manner, 
especially where they are made in tangled 
undergrowth that prevent the hawk from 
soaring down from above, for the purpose 
of driving the rabbit out into the open and 
into the waiting talons of its mate, for 
goshawks as a rule hunt in pairs during the 
Winter. 

How little some people know about 
rabbits! Often have I seen some well in- 
tentioned but misguided person pick up a 
rabbit by its ears, as if Nature meant that 
the long ears were to serve as handles by 
which we could pick up these animals. 
Nature designed ears for the rabbit for the 
same purpose as for us and in the case of 
the rabbit made them especially long, so 
that it might hear the approach of an 
enemy in time to seek safety. The long 
legs and the long ears are the rabbit’s means 
of defense but a negative sort of defense 
as it were, rather of retreat than attack. 
And yet a rabbit will attack if cornered, 
jumping over its enemy and kicking it on 
the back fiercely with its strong hind feet. 
Earnest Thompson Seton tells of a rabbit 
getting the best of a black snake in this 
manner. 

I have often come upon a cottontail 
during the day, although it is really a night 
prowler, preferring to remain, during the 
daylight, in a ‘‘form”’ either under the pro- 
tecting cover of a blackberry thicket, in a 
grass tussock, or at the base of a tree. Our 
New England cottontails are most at home 
in open woods, brush-grown pastures with 
fringing woods, and briar-grown berry 
patches and thickets. In such haunts we 
may see them as the shades of dusk begin to 
fall emerging from their hiding places and 
scampering merrily over the open ground 
in search of the tender green vegetation 
on which they love to feed. 

On many a moonlight night I have 
suddenly come upon one of these little fel- 
lows sitting on its hind legs and with ears 
erect for the sound of my dpproach, and 
then, as I made some sound perhaps more 
perceptible than the others, to see it turn 
and dash from view, its little white tail 
pompon waving defiance. 

Several Winters ago I spent a pleasant 
afternoon with a group of youthful natu- 
ralists in following the wanderings of a 
cottontail which made its home in a small 
woods not far from where I lived. It was 
an elementary lesson in tracking, but one 
which I think they enjoyed immensely as 
we traced the somewhat erratic course 
made by the cottontail the night before, as 
it searched perhaps for wild rose hips and 
other hardy berries. 

The track of the cottontail consists of 
a pair of long prints and between them 
and a little behind them a pair of smaller 
ones, of which the right print is a trifle be- 
hind the left. The prints are not clear-cut, 











ITPAYS TO FEED 
THE WILD BIRDS 


Enjoy Bird Friendship All Winter 


THE CLYMER 
BIRD FEEDING 
STATION 





These stations contain suet and a special mix- 
ture of wild seeds and grains required for the 
diet of wild birds. 
Easily suspended from any branch of the tree. 
Complete $1.35 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi $1.60 Postpaid 
Refills 35c each, 3 for $1.15 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi 
Refills 45c each, 3 for $1.30 
Also the Clymer Wild Bird Dyner, for hanging 
on your windowsill. Complete 


$1.35 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 60c P’p’d 


Wild Bird Dyner west of the Mississippi 
$1.50 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 70c Postpaid 


THOMAS J. GREY €0. 


82 Summer St., Boston 


Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 


Branch Office and Nursery: 
Weymouth at Junction of Routes 3 and 15 

















CEDAR FENCES AND 
GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Be one of the foresighted New Eng- 
landers who plan ahead. Order now the 
fence, er the tool house, that you'll want 
next spring. You'll get yours then... 
—— others are wishing they had 
t 8. 


We can still fill orders for old- 
fashioned post and rail fencing imme- 
diately, but orders for other types will 
be shipped in the spring. Get your 
order in now. 








WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


727 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 








A Flowerful Christmas Gift 
New Crop Seed 


The DELPHINIUM of TOMORROW 


LYONDEL GIANT HYBRIDS 


Massive Spikes—Stately—Majestic—Oolorful. 
new strain especially selected for their large ¥. 
flowers and wide range of beautiful colors. Doubles, 
semi-doubles, singles, mixed. Extremely hardy. 
Experts say—finest strain they've seen. 
Seeds from plants grown from originator’s seeds 
$1.00 per packet 


CORLISS BROS. INC. 


Dept. DS Reynard Street Gloucester, Mass. 











Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 
HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. el. Manchester 300 









for the soles of the feet, unlike the other 
rodents, are covered with hair, of value 
to the animal as it sits for long periods 
on the snow. 

The front legs, incidentally, present a 
peculiarity in that the bones are so ar- 
ranged that the legs cannot be turned in- 
wards and used as hands when feeding, as 
with the squirrel. As a matter of fact, the 
fore legs are never used as hands, for al- 
though the cottontail may raise the fore 
part of its body clear of the ground when 
reaching upward, they hang useless at such 
a time. 

As rose hips and other berries are not 
too plentiful in the Winter, the cottontail 
feeds also on the tender twigs and bark 
of small trees and bushes. It is partial to 
sumach bark, as I pointed out to my young 
friends, for as we followed the tracks of 
our cottontail we came to a clump of su- 
machs where we found evidence of the 
little animal having recently been at work. 

For removing the bark the cottontail, 
in common with other rodents, is provided 
with sharp gnawing teeth or incisors and 
in connection with these incisors we find 
another peculiarity insomuch that behind 
each incisor on the upper jaw there is also 
a short one. These teeth are of no use but 
are of interest in showing that the ances- 
tral rabbit of the past had four such teeth 
and apparently found them useful. 

It would seem that the cottontail does 
not get enough to eat during the Winter 
for when Spring comes, it is lean and al- 
ways seems hungry, although food then 
becomes more plentiful. Of course, there is 
not an abundance of food during the Win- 
ter season and then, too, because of inade- 
quate cover, the cottontail might have to 
spend more time in keeping out of the 
clutches of its enemies. At any rate, with 
the opening of the buds and the appearance 
of young tender leaves, the cottontail soon 
regains its plumpness, feeding to its heart’s 
content on buds, leaves, berries, green 
twigs, bark, to say nothing of garden vege- 
tables when convenient, and thus perhaps 
becoming a nuisance through levelling the 
early Summer crops. 

The cottontail breeds throughout the 
year except in the North, where no young 
are born during the Winter. The young 
are born in a nest called a ‘‘form’’ which 
is merely a shallow depression prepared by 
the mother beneath a cover of grass or 
briars and in which she makes a soft bed 
of leaves and grass with fur which she 
removes from her belly and breast. 

The young are born blind, naked, and 
are quite helpless and whenever the mother 
leaves them, which is usually during the 
daytime, she tucks them under a coarse, 
felted coverlet which she constructs for the 
purpose. The young cottontails grow rap- 
idly and in about three weeks are able to 
leave the nest and shift for themselves. 
They are quite able to take care of them- 
selves, too, and are as difficult to catch as 
the adults. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Lecture of Great Interest! 


EUROPEAN HORTICULTURE 


(As photographed during the campaigns) 

Mr. Ernest J. Zevitas who has recently re- 
turned from Europe has brought back with 
him perhaps the only such collection of natural 
color slides in horticulture since the war began. 


Here is a rare opportunity to see for your- 
selves just how some Europeans carried on 
during the war years through the medium of 
horticulture |! 

MR. ERNEST J. ZEVITAS 
103 Cornell Street Roslindale 31, Mass. 
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For your postwar plants 
and planting 
consult 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 


REREZREREZRZRAZRK 
CORRECTION 


Tulip prices in our November 15 advertisement 
in HORTICULTURE should have read: 


50 Tulips $4.50 100 Tulips $9.50 
THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen” 
82 Summer Street Boston 10, Mass. 











Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees’ Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 











THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
We do not issue a catalog. 
26 Church Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 








TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 











Buy 
Victory Bonds 


HORTICULTURE 
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Restoring Limp African Violets 


OW and then appear in this magazine 
heipful hints as to the care of African 
violets. I myself have profited by them. 
As yet I have not read what to do for a 
plant, except to throw it away, when it 
becomes limp, but I have found that usu- 
ally it can be saved and restored to its 
former vigor. This ailment must be caused 
by something affecting the roots, perhaps 
a rotting from overwatering. At least, the 
remedy is to cut off all the roots and reroot 
the plant in loose soil. I use a mixture of 
sand and compost, not regular potting soil. 
After the new roots have become suffi- 
ciently well established, the plant stiffens 
up and is as good as new. Then I pot it in 
soil mixture that some friends once men- 
tioned in Horticulture, namely two parts 
loam, one part sand, one part leaf mold. 

I have restored in this way both old 
plants and small young ones newly grown 
from a leaf. Those who have had experi- 
ence in reproducing from leaf cuttings, 
know that sometimes not only does one 
little plantling emerge, but two, three or 
even more sometimes cluster up about the 
leaf. Once I had six tiny plants thus come 
up from one leaf. I never try to divide 
these at first, but pot them up as a unit. 
Later on they can usually be divided with 
careful handling; but if allowed to remain 
too long together, will become hopelessly 
intertwined, so that any attempt at separa- 
tion will only tear the roots off. (Of course 
if a plant is not too badly damaged, new 
roots can be grown on it.) 

When only two little plants come from 
a leaf cutting, I prefer not to separate 
them. They will grow happily together as 
a unit, thus making a larger showing than 
one alone would. A plant several years 
old will have a stem on it half an inch or 
more in diameter. As old leaves drop off 
at the bottom, the plant gradually becomes 
raised from the soil with an inch or less of 
bare stem supporting it. Having two such 
plants grown together until they filled a 
six inch pot, it was a very easy matter last 
Spring to divide the two by cutting 
through the thick stem of each. 

—Mrs. Alfred Iddles. 


Wayne, Pa. 


The Tendergreen Bean 


HE Tendergreen string bean, highly 

recommended in the East, is very de- 
licious and of fine quality, but as grown 
in three backyards here in Oakland, it is a 
very light bearer and does not pay for the 
room it takes up. 

—S. W. Cushman. 

Oakland, Calif. 








WILD FLOWER FILM 


New England wild flowers and shrubs in 
natural colors. Takes thirty minutes to run. 
For further information write the 
WILD FLOWER SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
or telephone KENmore 7711. 











BULBS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 


By JOHN C. WISTER 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

A final offering of the last 50 copies available of this deluxe edition, 
magnificently bound, gilt-edged pages, at a great reduction in price. 

This book places before the American gardener a complete and detailed 
review of the better known and of many of the rare bulbs that are suitable for 
various parts of this country. The author discusses in this book the planting of 
bulbs in formal gardens, in informal masses, in the rock garden and finally the 
naturalization of bulbs in meadows and woods. 

A splendid book for you to own. 


Over 70 illustrations 
Former price $6.50 Now $3.00 postpaid 


HORTICULTURE’s Book Department 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 











Christmas Gifts and 
Decorations from PERRY’S 


TABLE DECORATIONS 


Centerpieces — Colorful arrangements set in 
Natural Logs and Bowls 


POTTED PLANTS 


Poinsettias, Azaleas, Begonias, Cherries, 


UNUSUA 


(Various sizes—either plain or decorated with 
pine cones and berries) 


BALSAM ® HEMLOCK ® LAUREL 
PRINCESS PINE 
Cyclamen, etc. 


SPRAYS LADIES’ CORSAGES 


Evergreen Boughs, Holly, Berries and Red Gay and Unique. Made of colored berries, cones 
Ribbon and ribbon. Each. 59c 


lly, e 
ALSO: Oregon Holly, Mistletoe, Spruce 


(Most attractive Xmas Door Decoration) Bough, Bay Berties in Bunches 
Dept. “H” CAPitol 0620 


? E R aa y’ S 12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 











THREE BASES 
FOR VASES 
4" x 6"-5"x8"-6"x 10" 
Black or Ivory Enamel 


Add importance to flower 
arrangements 


Set of 3, $2.15 postpaid 


GEORGIA CURTIS 
Fairfield Connecticut 














CHRISTMAS GREENS 


(An Ideal Christmas Remembrance ) 
Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Bayberry, etc. 


A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length: 
15 sprays..... $1.65 25 sprays..... $1.95 35 sprays..... $2.50 
Postpaid in New England 


Outside of New England please add 25 cents for packing and postage. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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A collection of orchid plants exhibited by Mr. Rodney Wilcox Jones, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., at the New York show. Mr. Jones is president 
of the American Orchid Society. 


New York’s Unusual Autumn Show 


HERE was a unique flower show in 

New York on November 8-10. It was 
conducted by the Horticultural Society of 
New York at the Pennsylvania Hotel, thus 
breaking a precedent of 45 years. Radio 
star Kate Smith opened the show and a 
giant new chrysanthemum of Totty’s, 


Madison, N. J., was named in the famous 
song bird’s honor. 

This chrysanthemum is a shaggy one in 
red and gold. Another new chrysanthe- 
mum, red in color, was named for Eliza- 
beth Gordon, editor of House Beautiful. 

A particularly unusual display was made 





up of chrysanthemums in the feathery or 
spider type and won first prize for Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall Field, Huntington, Long 
Island. 

The Horticultural Department of the 
State Institute of Agriculture in Farming- 
dale set up an arrangement of chrysanthe- 
mums with fruit grown by the students. 
Children from the New York Plant and 
Flower Guild, working under Miss Flor- 
ence Miller, garden director, put on an 
interesting exhibit showing flower ar- 
rangements and insect studies among other 
things. 

A table set for a wedding made a par- 
ticular appeal to visitors. Even the ‘‘cake”’ 
was made of flowers. Although orchids 
were not plentiful, those shown were par- 
ticularly lovely and proved a special fea- 
ture of the show. 


Georgia's Camellia Show 


T IS a matter of interest that the camellia 

shows conducted by the Sand Hills 
Garden Club of Augusta, Ga., which were 
suspended during the war years, will be 
resumed the coming year. The first show 
will be held on January 26 and 27. It is 
expected that this will be the largest and 
most comprehensive exhibition in the his- 
tory of the club, with exhibitors from 
many sections. 
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, Burpee’ 


The Five Best Colors— 
Scarlet, Lavender, 
Yellow, Rose, White 


With these seeds grown on Burpee’s 
own famous Floradale Farms, you'll 
have immense, full, deep and very 
double flowers 5 inches across with fine 
long stems. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


375 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 












Excellent for bouquets, 


profusely. 


- 





Y\ 





375 Burpee Bidg. 
Clinton, lowa 
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DAHLIA 
FLOWERED 


long lasting in water. So easy to grow 
you can sow the seeds outdoors in 
spring when the soil has become warm 
and have a glorious garden all summer 


and fall. The sturdy, well-branched 
plants grow 3 feet tall and bloom 


Send Dime Today for All 5 Pkts., 
a 15c-Pkt. of Seeds of Each Color, 


All 5 Postpaid for 10c! sennnnnennnnneseesssesnseseseesese 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


375 Burpee Bldg. OR 375 Burpee Bldg. If you live west 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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Special Offer, for 

you to see the high 

quality of Burpee 
Seeds 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 


In natural color, see Burpee’s bigger and 
better flowers for the postwar world, Giant 
Ruffled (Tetra) Snapdragons, Colossal All- 
double Petunias, Sweet Peas, etc. 


Also Burpee Hybrid Vegetables 
for greater yield, finer flavor 
and disease-resistant plants 
—originated on Burpee’s £ 
own Fordhook Farms. 
Send postcard, or 
coupon below, 

right away. 










of Ohio, write to 
Clinton, Iowa 
Send 5 Pkts. Burpee Giant Zinnia Seeds 

No. 7588 (value 75¢). Enclosed is 10¢. 


Clinton, Iowa 


() Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 


HORTICULTURE 
































The Star of Bethlehem 


AMPANULA ISOPHYLLA is a 

trailing plant that has long been 
known in both blue-and-white-flowered 
forms, chiefly as a plant for hanging con- 
tainers. For some reason, this tender 
Italian species is causing a revival of inter- 
est, and is now being sought after by many 
householders. Unfortunately, not many 
tradesmen seem to list it among their 
plant wares and it is hard to find. This is 
especially true of the white-flowered form, 
which seems to have become known as 
Star of Bethlehem. Distribution seems at 
the moment to be accomplished by the 
handing on to friends of small plants or 
cuttings by those who have well estab- 
lished plants. 

In colder areas, C. isophylla is grown 
in pots —- outdoors in a sunny place in 
Summer and in a cool window during the 
rest of the year. The star-like flowers begin 
to appear on the trailing stems by mid- 
Summer and keep on opening in profu- 
sion until well towards the end of Au- 
tumn. After flowering ceases, the flower- 
ing stems can be pruned away and the 
plants rested in a cool place with not too 
much watering until growth is resumed in 
Spring. 

The young shoots of Spring can be re- 
moved and readily rooted to become inde- 
pendent young plants. Several young 
plants, if potted together in a six-inch bulb 
pan, will make rapid growth and will 
bloom attractively the first season. Old 


plants that are pruned after flowering can 
be grown in the same containers for several 
seasons. Feeding with liquid fertilizer 
early in the season will prove beneficial. 

This plant is not to be confused with 
the ornithogalum that is also referred to 
as Star of Bethlehem. In fact, on the basis 
of priority and wider use, the campanula 
probaby has little or no claim to this com- 
mon name with a Christmas note about it. 
How these vernacular names get started is 
a problem but once bestowed they are 
retained. 


Pilea, the “Artillery Plant” 


HAT a source of joy a good foliage 
plant can be! Let me recommend 
the little pilea, charming in its dense, finely 
cut leafage, and interesting in its habit of 
bursting its tiny blossoms at the slightest 
disturbance, scattering a shower of pollen 
like a wee cloud of smoke. Thus pilea is 
often referred to as the “‘Artillery Plant,”’ 
and is sometimes called a ‘‘fern’’; its dwarf 
habit of growth makes it a good table sub- 
ject, and it is pretty in a window garden. 
It likes moisture and is easily grown. 
The ‘‘Artillery Fern’’ looks especially 
well in a blue or pale yellow container. | 
like the serenity of the picture, when the 
rich ferniness of green and bronze blend 
with the azure coloring of a blue pottery 
jar. 


Windsor, Vt. —Naomi M. Ingalls. 





The Star of Bethlehem which flowers in window gardens 
is properly Campanula isophylla. 
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With the renewed interest this year 
in more extensive decorative plant- 
ing, here is the catalog you will want. 
132 pages, 16 in full color, of the 
newest and finest Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants, many introduced by us for 
the first time this year. 

In addition to a wide range of 
vegetables, you will find a vast array 
of flowers to make your garden a 
mass of color; gorgeous flowering 
bulbs; perennial plants grown in 
our own gardens; and the most 
modern garden supplies ... probably 
the most complete catalog in this 
country. 


Place Your Order Now for 
The Magnificent New Prize Rose 
“PEACE” 

Winner 1945 All America Selections 
A velvety cream white flushed 
with pink—double flowers on 
long stems. Long lasting, 

exquisitely fragrant. 
3 strong, dormant Plants, 
$7.50 
Don’t Miss This Helpful Catalog 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


Str aller 


132-138 Church St., Dept.HO New York 8 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 

Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
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INTERESTING BULBS for 
HOUSE CULTURE 


Bletillas, Hyacinthina and Hyacinthina Alba. 
Lovely Chinese orchids easily cultivated in 
the home. 75c each. 


Hybrid Amaryllis. Strong, home-grown bulbs. 
75c and $1 each. 


Paperwhite Narcissus. 90c dozen, $7 per 100. 
Soleil D’or Narcissus. $1.40 dozen, $12 per 100. 
Narcissus Canaliculatus. $1 dozen. 

Veltheimia Viridifolia. 50c, 75c and $1 each. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Bulb Specialist 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Weymouth 1110 


WEYMOUTH 














For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Plan to give subscriptions to Horticulture 
$1.50 a year U. S. and Canada 
Foreign $2.50 














Jt’s Holly Time 
Again 


Pride of Oregon Brand 
English Holly 








Glossy, green leaves with 
bright scarlet berries. 


@ For your Home Decorations 
@ For your Gift Packages 


®@ For your Christmas Dinner 


Table 


e AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


Prepaid anywhere in the United States 


35 to 40 sprays $2.50 
70 to 80 sprays 4.50 


T. Y. SMITH 
Box 153, Rt. 2 


Troutdale, Oregon 














FFLED 
PETUNIA 


An extraordinary strain 4 

of huge ruffled flowers i) 
borne on dwarf plants. 
Marvelous color combina- 
tions. Unexcelled for garden, 
pot growing, or window-box. 


FRESH NEW CROP SEED from 
California’s world-famous seed fields 


Packet 50‘ 3 Packets 1.25 Postpaid 


New 1946 Catalog of California Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, many illustrated in color 
California Seedsmen 


hallawells & Nurserymen 


256 D MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Giant hier 













AMA:RYLLIS 
American Hybrid 


Northern grown, Mixed colors. 
Blooming size, hand pollenized 
from richest blooms, 2 for $1.00, 


with roots ready to pot. 


Gempokus Amaryllis Farm 
P. O. Box 270 


Vineland New Jersey 

















Golden Rain Tree in Florida 
CELREUTERIA FORMOSANA is 


again blooming in Florida. This 
member of the soapberry family came to us 
from Formosa and is hardy over the central 
and southern parts of the state. K. panicu- 
lata, best known of the five species, a na- 
tive of China and Japan, is hardy as far 
North as Tennessee in the Central States 
and Massachusetts along the coast, al- 
though it may be killed back in severe 
Winter. When given proper cultivation, 
the tree grows rapidly. It is said to be a 
short-lived tree, but one has been growing 
for 25 years at my home in Tennessee. 

The kelreuterias, which were named 
for Joseph Kelreuter, a German botanist, 
are highly ornamental trees suitable for 
planting on small lawns as they are 
medium-sized. They are practically ever- 
green in central and southern Florida, hav- 
ing light green, glossy, compound leaves 
up to 18 inches in length, with many small 
serrate leaflets, and great terminal panicles 
of small yellow flowers followed by red- 
dish, three parted bladder-like capsules 
that are about two inches in length, and 
papery, each capsule containing one black, 
shot-like seed. The capsules resemble the 
bracts of the bougainvillea, giving the tree 
the striking appearance of wearing a red 
crown of flowers for several weeks. 

These trees have many common names, 
such as ‘‘pride of India’’ which rightfully 
belongs to Melia azedarach; or ‘‘China 
Tree,” which is Sapindus. Some cata- 
logues list it as ‘varnish tree,”” which is 
Rhus verniciflua. ‘‘Golden-rain tree’ is 
the only common name properly applied. 

They will adapt themselves to any soil 
and prefer sunny locations and should be 
popular in the Central States as they stand 
drought and hot winds well. They grow 
readily from seeds and the seeds will sow 
themselves if cultivated ground is near. 

—Mrs. H. L. Byers. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Native Witch-Hazel 


E HAVE few shrubs which blossom 

in the Fall; but the witch-hazel, 
Hamamelis virginica, has been blossoming 
very late this year along streams and at the 
edge of damp woods. It has many olden 
time names such as wood tobacco, Winter 
bloom or snapping hazel. This last prob 
ably comes from the noise the seed pod 
makes when it throws its seed. 

The yellow blossoms, although scrag- 
gly, are a cheerful sight so late in the sea- 
son, and if you are fortunate enough to see 
the bare branches intertwined with bitter- 
sweet, with its orange and red berries you 
have seen one of Nature’s most startling 
exhibits. 

It was a branch of this witch-hazel 
which the old gold diggers and water seek- 
ers used as a divining rod, but little cred- 
ence is given to this method today. 

—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Maple and Kumquat Delicacies 


A delectable combination of 
toothsome, unrationed dainties: 


Our No. 8 Set: 14-oz jug pure Maple Syrup; 

ll-oz. jar Churned Maple Sugar; 1-lb. 6-oz. jar 

Whole Kumquats preserved in a delicious syrup 

made from brown sugar and selected honey; 

1-lb. jar Kumquat Conserve made with same 

syrup and a combination of choice fruit juices. 
omplete to one address only, $7. 


Thrilling gift. Zestful addition to your own 
rations. 


Postpaid in 48 states on receipt of 
check or money order. No COD’s. 


The fosselyns 


Box 147 Dept. H12 Dedham, Mass. 








HORMONE WEED KILLER 


Here's the new way to beautiful, weedless 
lawns. D-Weed contains the 2-4-D hormone. 
Plantain, dandelion and bind weed are a few 
of many weeds that can be eliminated. 
It gives the weeds acute growing pains. The 
leaves curl. . . the stems and roots swell and 
split . . . within a few weeks the plants 
are completely killed by abnormal over-stimu- 
lated growth of cells within the stems and 
roots. D-Weed is not dependent on caustic 
-+. does not produce browning of the grass. 


Purcha ht 
ame”... Be 
or sample package to co 

¢iaD cqumn ted. . ” ....., oe 


from your! oca Iseed dealer. 
If not available, mail check, money order 
or cash today. 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
King Laboratories, Inc. Est. 1930 
205 Oneida St., Syracuse 4,N. Y. 


ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 


DEALERS WRITE... 


FOR ATTRACTIVE OFFER 








tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS (0. 


- Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 

















PYRETHRUM IS BACK 
» ARBORTOX 
D. D.T. *ixa’ GARDEN SPRAY 


$1.00 6-oz. size makes 20 gallons 


D. D.T.—5% ».*",, DUST 


2-pound bag $1.00 
10-pound bag 4.00 








MAKON CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Experimental Greenhouses 
20-acre plant site 


Waters Road—End of Main Street 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Home of University of Michigan 











ed %» ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK © “seo Heater 
Be a month ahead of neighboring gardens 


CABLE for hotbeds — 
coldframes— unheated 
greenhouses — plant 
benches for rooting 
cuttings. Will last for 
years. No failures. 
Money back guaran- 
tee. Operates from / 

household current. ff a J 
Adjustable thermostat |¢v <~ é.4 


has pilot light. 
JUNIOR GRO-QUICK with thermostat and 










40’ 200-watt Cable for 3’ x 6’ bed...... $5.35 
SENIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 
80’ 400-watt Cable for 6’ x 6’ bed...... $6.95 


Supplied complete with instructions. Prompt de- 
liveries. See your favorite seed — — your 
seed dealer — or order direct. Prepaid in USA 





“GRO-QUICK” 358 W. Huron St. 


Chicago 10, IL 




















FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


U7 


i a ee $4.75 
| Automatic 
| Feeder....... $2.25 
Squirrelproot “‘Eye- 
Safe” Feeder. .$3.75 
“Eye-Safe” 
I si ain $1.75 
Audubon Water 


Fountain ....$11.75 
Add 25c for postage 
Gans and packing up to 

: | 1000 miles, 50c over 
vd _! 1000 miles. 


Write for our folder 


audubon gj workshop 


NOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


LANDSCAPE 
earl GARDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-12, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 














For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Plan to give subscriptions to Horticulture 
$1.50 a year U. S. and Canada 
Foreign $2.50 


December 1, 1945 





New Book on Woody Plants 


“Trees, Shrubs, and Vines for the North- 
eastern United States,”” by George Graves, 
issued under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and published by the 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1945. 
Illustrated. Price $3.00. Available from the 
Book Department of Horticulture. 

This is a book hailed by the reviewer 
with profound gratitude. The consum- 
mate ease with which the author describes 
the plants comprised in this compact study, 
without becoming involved in the use of 
highly technical terms, will be a source of 
pleasure to those readers for whom the 
book was conceived and especially pre- 
pared. Those readers — home gardeners, 
students of horticulture, teachers, land- 
scape architects, and ail concerned with 
park and roadside development and plant- 
ing—will find this book not only concisely 
informative, but covering a wide field of 
plant genera and species available for orna- 
mental as well as for practicable purposes 
in the region with which the study is con- 
cerned. 

The purpose and definite scope of the 
book is amply described in the introduc- 
tion. Intelligent use of the book demands 
that this preface be read. 

The text, with excellent illustrations, 
is alphabetically arranged by genera — a 
time saving device which will be appreci- 
ated and especially by those who doubtless 
will carry the book on visits to nurseries, 
botanical gardens and arboretums for am- 
plification of plant characteristics. 

Following the main text are segregated 
lists, alphabetically arranged of deciduous 
trees, evergreen trees, woody plants of 
shrub-like habit, climbing and clambering 
vines, woody plants for ground covers, 
banks, and underplantings, and woody 
plants for rock gardens. 

These lists are followed by a short dis- 
sertation, well done and truly needed, on 
“How to Shop for Trees, Shrubs and 
Vines.”” Those of us who have so shopped 
will recognize the author as a brother in 
arms. 

This book is the work of an horticultur- 
ist who has had the moral courage to omit 
super-scientific terms, confusing to the lay 
reader, and to substitute for them simple 
but adequate and ample definitions. The 
author is associate editor of Horticulture, 
an expert of wide experience who has, by 
spoken and written word, aroused the in- 
terest of many people regarding farm and 
garden, park and roadside plants, and 
planting procedures. 

The book is well built, the print clear; 
the illustrations well selected and also clear. 

—Edwards Gale. 
Boston, Mass. 





"WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME "' 


MORE GARDENERS 
EVERY YEAR USE 


INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS 


and 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 
































Just a Friendly Reminder that 
® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 


Manpower is gradually becom- 
ing more plentiful with us—as 
more and more of our veterans 
return—and we shall be able 
to schedule your work more 
| promptly than in recent years. 
Our landscape department, too, 
“) is now prepared to take on 
additional assignments. 






EE ee ee 
20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. . 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 

















THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HEATHERS 
for Spring-planting and Summer-flowering 


Calluna vulg. Foxii Nana, compact, 3°’, rose purple 
Calluna vulg. J. H. Hamilton, low, 5’, dble. rose fils. 
Calluna vulg. Mrs. R. H. Grey, creeper, lav’der pink 
These three dwarf heathers are real gems for small 
sunny rock gardens. They are all different in grow- 
ing habit and greatly admired—all like a light acid 
soil. Send for new catalogue and seed list. 


One of each (3 plants) $2.50 
Three of each (9 plants) $7.00 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES Marcel Le Piniec, Prop. 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave. Bergenfield, N. J. 





Largest and finest, ali 
choicest colors, mixed, 
uisitely wavedand 

crinkled. ee 
- kt. of seeds postpaid 
‘orl0c. Senddimetoday. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
oF TLEE 1 COs 

6 Burpee B ¢ Burpee Bidg 
Philadelphia 32,Pa. °" Clinton, lowa 















he % 
OREGON “GROWN 
Rost 


Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
i 3870 N. E. GMsan St, Portland, Ore. 
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SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and 


the like. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





HARD FLAT CONES opened like a rose, 2 to 2% 
in., 100, $2; 1000, $16. Assorted cones, 1 box, $2. 
White Pine cones, 4 to 4 in., 100, $2. Little ee 
cones for corsages, 1% in., 1 qt., 40c. Samples of 
our cones including postage, $1. Maryland Nursery, 
Edmonston, Md 





WINDOW BOXES. Galvanized Iron Boxes. 27 ins., 
6% deep x 4%, 45c. oere including postage, 








60c. Flats (wooden) 16x x 4% ins., 2 
a 
POSITIONS WANTED 





GARDENER, married, Lifetime experience in gar- 
dening, greenhouse work, shrubbery, cattle, eto. 

e Excellent references. Available this fall or ore 
Spring. Box 42, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 1 
Mass. 





GARDENER, with lifetime experience in all 

branches of Horticulture is now open for responsi- 

ble position on large estate. Age 50, European 

trained, well recommended. mplete eneee 
Macbeth, c/o William M. Hunt & ‘¢ % Ante 

115 West 45th Street, New York 19, NW. 








Picture Travels In Natural Color 


Mountain Trails and Gardens 

The Catskills and the Rip Van Winkle Country 
Formal and Rustic Gardens 

Historical New England 

Cultural Lectures tor Garden Clubs 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.R.HLS. 
Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


. P 
Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for srerg ay eTpeee. 
HOWARD HAMMI 








18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


Fireproof Christmas Trees 


N SPITE of their beauty and the feeling 

of happiness that they bring, Christmas 
trees do present a serious fire hazard in the 
home, especially when kept in a warm 
room too long. However, this need not be 
so, if one will ‘‘fireproof’’ his tree. 

Just as a living tree takes up water and 
mineral matter to its leaves, so will a 
newly-cut Christmas tree take up fire- 
proofing materials. While there are others, 
sulphate of ammonia is, perhaps, the best. 
It is effective, inexpensive and readily ob- 
tainable from any fertilizer store. 

As for the actual process itself, that is 
equally simple. Take a tree that it freshly- 
cut, weigh it and divide the weight by 
four. This will give the amount of sul- 
phate of ammonia to use. Then place the 
chemical in a tall can or jar and add one 
and one-half pints for each pound of this 
substance. When the chemical is thor- 
oughly dissolved cut off the bottom of the 
tree trunk diagonally or in the shape of a 
““V"’ to provide greater absorptive surface 
and place in the jar of solution. Then, set 
the tree aside in a cool place out of the 
direct sunlight—55 degrees to 65 degrees 
is best—until the solution is absorbed. 

However, while this method is effective, 
one should not tempt fate too strongly, 
for the degree of effectiveness varies with 
the freshness of the tree and the amount of 
chemical taken up. A properly processed 
tree should be able to withstand a direct 
flame while one only partially so may be 
effective only in the case of sparks. 
Boston, Mass. —Edwin F. Steffek. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





‘BOUNTY bar’ THE WAYSIDE (Last Call for 


Christmas). 12-page calendar for 1946, with 
sketches in fun color of 25 of Nature's edible 
shown against backgrounds of New E 
coastal scenery. Recipes, and suggestions for find- 
ing, make this an invaluable guide to roadside 
foods. "Tis an ideal gift for nature lovers and 
comes with an attractive cover in colors, is packed 
in a Xmas-green box and sent postpaid for oly a 
Order a number as gifts of Nelson Coon (P: 
Institution), Watertown 72, Mass. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


GIANT HYBRID Amaryllis Bulbs. Fine Ohrist- 
mas gifts. Send for list of selected color types and 
laa ——— Lake Hope Flower Farm, Mait- 











PRACTICAL CAMELLIA CULTURE, by Robt. J. 
Halliday, available in limited reprint edition, 142 
pages, many illustrations. Postpaid $2.00. “Long- 
view,”” Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 


“PASTORAL DAYS” .. . collection of homely 
poems. Beautiful illustrated edition. Price $2.25. 
By writer of garden articles, Mary Louisa Hellings, 
Titusville, R. 1, N. J. 


. 








CABROLUS LINNEAUS. By Greene. A splendid 
biography of the great Swedish botanist. Size 
7% x5 91 Rapes, bate Fa ong of Linne. 
Printed in 1912. $1.50. Stephen A. 
Nowak, P. 0. Box 278. iespes, Mass. 


LAST MINUTE Christmas suggestion. Give 
friends an order for Personal Post-cards or Score- 
cards, with photograph of their house or other 
subject. Samples 10c credited on order. 

14 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H 


APRICAN VIOLETS for Christmas Gifts, with 

complete growing instructions. Special Season 

wrappings. Shipped anywhere. Pink Beauty, 

White Lady, Blue Girl. $1.00 each. Postage and 

packing charges, 1 plant 80c, 2 plants 25c each, 

8 plants 20c each. $5.00 or over free. Virginia 
Gardens, Box 173, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER or Supt. for private estate. 
Experienced in all branches of horticulture. Good 
references. No children. Box L. B., c/o “Horti- 
culture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 








Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
den making. For additional informa- 
tion address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 


a 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


LECTURES — JANUARY, 1946 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
January —— 3 RM. 


itorium 
Motion Pictures of Native Plants 
including Lapsed-Time Pictures 
of Growth and Flowering 
Walter E. Thwing 
January 22 (Tuesday) 8 P.M. Room 601 
"Plant Propagation" 
Demonstrated 
Anne B. Wertsner 
January 29 (Tuesday) 8 P.M. Room 601 
"The Small Garden and Its 
Calendar" (Illustrated) 
Gertrude M. Smith 








CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION 
A Membership in the Society 


THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


MAKING CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 








Annual Dues—$3.00 











946 


Professional Gardeners: $5 Annually 





Monday, December | 0th 
at 2:30 p.m. 


Lecture 


by Anthony Sailer 


Professional Gardener 





Wednesday, December | 9th 
at 2:30 p.m. 


Flower Show and Lecture 


EXPERIMENTAL HORTICULTURE 
by Dr. George S. Avery, Jr. 


Director, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 








Annual Membership: $10 
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National 


Parks 


iva R.Mel 





A PARADE 
of Our 
HERITAGE 


Jdeal Christmas Gifts 
Recommended COUNTRY and GARDEN BOOKS 


OUR COUNTRY’S NATIONAL PARES by Irving RB. 
Melbo. If you have ever visited any of the National 
Parks, or you are planning to see them soon, in these 
two volumes the author provides a most complete and 
reliable story of each one including the essential his- 
tory and scientific information in a thoroughly enjoy- 
able form. 

Book 1: Yellowstone, Oarlsbad Caverns, Mammoth 
Cave, Wind Cave, Hot Springs, Platt, Acadia, Shen- 
andoah Great Smoky Mountains, Isle Royale, Goon 
Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Zion, Mesa Verde. $2.5 
Book 2: Yosemite, Sequoia, Kings Oanyon, ber 
Mountain, Grand Teton, Bader Olympic, Mount 
McKinley, ag Volcanic, Orater Lake, Mount 
Rainier, Hawaii. $2.50 


THE FARM PRIMER by Walter M. Teller. Intro- 
duces all branches of farming, practicable for begin- 
ners and part-time farmers. Specific information on 
costs, crop and live stock yields, time and land re- 
quirements, and many tables of useful a. 


HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY WITHOUT 


FARMING by Milton Wend. Actually, this is a book 


for those who want a self-supporting country home | HOW TO UNI 


free from commercial farming. Suggests 120 meth- 
ods for a person to earn income from non-agricul- 
tural sources while continuing to live off the land. 
Stresses the productive home where consideration is 
for products for home consumption. If you now have 
a country place, you will find this book extremely 


interesting. 


THE GOLDEN THRONG by Edwin Way Teale. 
Whether you ever want to keep bees or not, this book 
should be read. It is a fascinating book. Anyone 
interested in the wonders of nature should find “The 
Golden Throng” an exciting chronicle of a world he 
may never have known of. The whole family will 


enjoy it. Beautifully illustrated. $4.00 





SO YOU’RE GOING TO BUY A FARM by Greenberg 
and Corbin. Here is a book that may mean the dif- 
our success and failure in selecting 
t t is a reliable guide to anyone buy- 
ing a place in the country, and of especial value to 
the homesteader, because the main thesis of the book 
is starting a farm on a spare time basis. $1. 


ference between 
the right place. 


TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES for the Northeastern 
United States by George Graves. This is a handbook 
for those who are concerned with private gardens, 
roadside planting and rock gardens. The author has 
selected several hundred species and varieties which 
are best suited to these three categories. Many sug- 
gestions for culture, propagation and pruning are 
included. Profusely illustrated. $3.0 





THIS GREEN WORLD by Rutherford Platt. A 
lively chronicle of a naturalist who, with a camera 
and curiosity, discovered the thrill of the nature 
world as well as the beauty of its scenery. It deals, 
by text and picture, with the miracle of the tree— 
with the beauty of little-known tree buds—with the 
flowers of the field and their colors, their ways of 
life and their families—and with propagation. 
“This Green World” is magnificently illustrated 
with a remarkable series of 135 photographs—27 
of them in full color, in addition to 110 conn, 
A thrilling new Cisa of nature book. $4.0 


THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA by E. L. 
D. Seymour. New and up-to-date! A - a. B-, 
reference book of garden information prepared 
expressly for the amateur’s needs. Thousands of 
articles furnish —* + of information you 
will need about planning, planting, fertilizing and 
caring for your en. Alphabetical arrangement 
of subjects enables you to find what you want 
quickly and easily. Splendidly illustrated. $4.00 


ENJOY YOUR HOUSE PLANTS Dorothy H. 
Jenkins and Helen 


Van Pelt Wilson. n for indoor 


ogee ey Ley — | easy to follow directions 
about plan Hew te 

use them po 4h with a 16-page Photograph 
Portfolia. $2.50 


ORNAMENTAL AMERICAN SHRUBS by William B. 
Van Dersal. At last an American author has produced 
a book on American shrubs which is almost monu- 
mental in character. Never before has such a complete 
evaluation 
society. Describes 
Chapters on how te grow shrubs with the least effort 
and expense. The Plant Growth Regio 

standing feature and an indispensable guide for locat- 
ing the natural range of each of the hundreds of shrubs 
described. Profusely illustra $4.00 


Ask for our list of country and garden books. All books postpaid in U. S. 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


eed them, cure their ills, and 


been made of the cream of American shrub 
shrubs from all parts of the country. 


ns Map is an out- 








KNOWING YOUR TREES by E. 
tains descriptions of more than 100 important American 
trees. A new and enlarged edition. Five hundred and 
twenty-nine actual photographs showing typical trees 
and their leaf, bark, flower and fruit along with descrip- 
tions of their range, habits, uses and identifying charac- 
teristics, make this one of the outstanding tree 7 


of today. 


THE GARDEN CLINIC by Laurence Blair. This attrac- 
tive, yet practical manual is different from other garden 
books since it is a pictorial how-to-do-it book. It is 
splendid for beginners because the author gives step-by- 
step methods of cultivating 100 garden favorites, includ- 
ing annuals, perennials, bulbs, evergreens, flowering 
shrubs, vines and trees. $2.00 


Hardy 
phrysanthemal 








HOW TO GROW ROSES by J. Horace McFarland 
and Robert Pyle. This is the most extensively cir- 
culated American rose book and in its 18th edition. 
How to use roses, how to locate and prepare the 
grounds, how to plant roses, how to fight rose pests, 
how to care for roses in summer, how to prune roses, 
how to protect them in winter, how to label and to 
select roses are discussed by these co-authors, who 
are recognized as experts by all rose ame 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES by P. P. Pirone. This book is a “must” for 
the library of every arborist, park superintendent 
and tree warden interested in any of the phases of 
modern tree preservation practice. A handbook for 
the home owner, It tells him how to preserve the 
health of normal trees, how to transplant, fertilize, 
rune, brace, spray and diagnose his tree troubles. 
t is illustrated with about 200 original photographs 
and line drawings. It is a comprehensive book on 
the planting and care of shade trees. $5.00 


H. Collingwood. Con- 





HARDY CHERYSANTHEMUMS by Alex C 
In this new and enlarged edition the author, who . 
an outstanding authority on this flower, describes the 
cultural methods of the modern hardy “mum” so 
= yt and simply that even the most inexperi- 
ced amateur should be able to succeed with it. 
Brilliantly written, packed full of pa 4 informa- 
tion, this book will open new worlds of hardy chrys- 
anthemum beauty to all who read it. $2.50 


FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN by JU. P. 
Hedrick. Here are practical, detailed instructions 
for any part of the country from one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on fruits. Eighteen kinds of 
fruit, with scores of varieties, are discussed with the 
following details on each: Life span; time required 
between planting and bearing; climatic require- 
ments; harvesting—when to pick, how to store, and 
how long it will keep. Splendidly illustrated. $3.00 


DESIGNS FOR OUTDOOR LIVING by Margaret 


Olthof Goldsmith. Over 250 photos and plans in 
this book show you what you can do with your 
home property to make it as comfortable and liv- 
able as the rooms in your house. Whether you own 
a city backyard, suburban property or country 
acres, you can make every part - it +~ _— use. 

ng 8 tions that you can 

A Gathered by the 
author from Oalifornia to Massachusetts. This k 
includes the work and ideas of some of the best 
architects and landscape designers in the country. 
It can save you hundreds of dollars in suggestions 
and gives you work plans which you can develop 
over a number of years. 


PLEASANT VALLEY by Louis Bromfield. Here 
is an appealing and delightful account of this noted 
writer's experiences as an Ohio farmer. There is 
much practical experience given concerning agri- 
and conservation of natural 
alley” reveals Louis Brom- 


It is full of stimulati 
adapt to your home 


culture, stock breedin 
resources. “Pleasant 


DESIGNS ror 
OUTDOOR rome 


LIVING ioe | 
$ 

Be - 

+ 


> 


$3.75 





field at his best, telling the story of the land and 
the people who are closest to him. $3.00 





HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 


10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED — 
Edited by F. F. Rockwell. Brand new in contentse— 
brand new in plan. This book gives you specific an- 
swers to your questions on about every phase of 
gardening. More than 28,000 amateur gardeners 
actually submitted real questions from all over the 
country and are answered by 50 authorities. $3.95 


FLOWEBS, THEIR ARRANGEMENT by J. Gregory 
Con . Here is a practical book on the art of 
arranging flowers that is thorough, systematic and 
beautifully illustrated. Contains over 50 full-page 
illustrations, and approximately 130 smaller illustra- 
tions showing the technical steps in the composition 
of an arrangement. It is a useful and authentic work 
that every flower lover will want to own. $2.50 


BOSTON 15, MASS. 





DRIFTWOOD 
GLOW 


For Fireside Dreams 
Driftwood Glow is the 
stuff that fireside dreams 
are made of. Just shake 
this harmless powder on 
the glowing logs and 
watch the long-lasting 
rainbow colors dance in 
the flames. A ‘‘different’’ 
gift. Large 10” canister. 


Postpaid $ 1 00 


3 for $2.85 








“DURATONE” 


PLAYING CARDS 

What hostess wouldn't be thrilled with 
these beautiful, washable, plastic- 
coated playing cards? Easier-to-deal, 
easier-to-play, and they have gold 
edges. Handsomely gift- 

packaged in double 

matched decks. 


POSTPAID 


per matched 
set of 2 decks 


LADIES’ GARDEN 


GLOVES 


Soft, white, washable kid gloves . 
ideal for gardening, auto driving, and 


a hundred and one house- $ 1 95 


hold. and outdoor tasks. 
Sizes 6, 7 and 8. 
3 pairs for $5.75 


POSTPAID 


SEEDSMEN 


INDOOR WINDOWSILL 


BULB GARDEN 


One of the finest bulb offers in Breck’s 128 years... 
Cream-of-the-crop indoor.‘bulbs, bursting with large 
blooms. 4 Paper Whites, 4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, 1 White 
Calla, 1 Golden Calla, and.I Jumbo Amaryl- $250 
lis. Nicely packaged with full directions. 

2 tull collections, for Succession Blooms, $4.75 Postpaid 


NEW AUTOMATIC 


“BIRD’S 
FILLING 
STATION” 


Finest of all hang-any- 
where feeders. Size 12’ x 
10°. x 10". Glass-enclosed 
reservoir holds over 4 lb. 
seed when filled. New 
4-point suspension foils 
tipping by squirrels and 


wind. Has 

racks for 2 $350 

suet cakes. 

Rustic brown. 2 for $6.50 
Postpaid 300 miles ; 300-1000 miles add 10% 
for postage; beyond 1000 miles add 20%. 


LUCKY HORSESHOE 
BELL 


An authentic touch of Early America to 
hang at gate, porch or sountry place. Its 
golden tones will call quests or offspring 
at chow-time. Sgn of 2 old horse- 
shoes that have pounded many a New 
England highway. 9" high, 

8” wide, with. rawhide-tied S 50 
cose. Black weather- | 

proo’ . 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BIRD 
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Prepaid 600 miles; Complete with 
kg beyond add 50¢ matching 
postage. horseshoe 

wall bracket 


SINCE 1818 


BRECK 


178 BRECK BLDG., 


a" 


we Re UD Re ee 


“WOODS- 
MAN’S 
PAL” 


BRUSH HOOK 
and 


CAMP TOOL 


The self-same knife used by our 
fighting marines. Now available 
for civilian use. Performs 101 
duties. Complete with de luxe 


metal belt carrying 
case that protects $550 
the blade. 
Postpaid 600 miles; beyond add 
25¢ postage. 
EVERY GARDENER 
WANTS A 


ROW 
MARKER 


Surest-to-please gift for a 
gardening friend. Makes 
straight vegetable rows 
quickly with no fuss. 
Just the thing for edging 
borders, lawns. Nicely 
made in green with reel 


and 50 ft. $150 


of strong 
line. 
2 for $2.85 


Postpaid 300 miles; 300-1000 miles 
add 10% for postage; beyond 1000 
miles add 20%. 


EASY-T0-SEE 
THERMOMETER 


Fastens to the outside of the window 
pane, is easily read from inside the 
room. 3” in diameter. Clear crystal, 


weatherproof. A pre- 1 00 


cision instrument with 
sensitive thermo coil. 
POSTPAID 3 for $2.85 
ORDER BY MAIL 
Your complete satisfaction is 


guaranteed Add postage 
where indicated. 





BOSTON 9, MASS. 





